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“he Economic and Social Doc- 
trines of Leo XII 
May 15, 1891, will always remain an impor- 
tant date. It marks an event of far-reaching in- 
fluence, the issuing of Leo’s Labor Encyclical. 
That the fortieth anniversary of the publication 
of the great document, which falls due this year, 
be universally commemorated is eminently fit- 
tine. The celebration will afford, and therein 
~ = ii=particular value, an occasion to proclaim 
sey to the entire world the principles and doc- 
tines for which the unforgettable Pope stood 
and which he set forth with such admirable lucid- 
ity ~94 splendid moral courage. The best way 
sor the encyclical is not by rendering lip- 
service to it, but by carefully studying its con- 
‘ents and consistently applying its teachings to 
‘he solution of our social problems. This will 
‘Shed new lustre on the Papal document and re- 
“sult in numerous practical advantages to our- 
“selves. 
_ The teachings of the Holy Father embodied 
“9 his encyclical represent the sifted wisdom of 
many centuries. Behind them stand the tradi- 
tions of many generations of thinkers. The 
~eaching of the Encyclical is continuous with the 
“economic thought of the great theologians who 
‘have applied their minds to the study of society 
-and the basic questions of social justice. The 
“Holy Father-gathers together the threads spun 
_»y many subtle minds and skillfully weaves them 
into’a well-designed pattern. Hence, we have 
here Catholic teaching in the fullest sense of the 
word. Not born out of a day, but the result of 
the painstaking intellectual labor of centuries, 
the encyclical is monumental in character and 
destined to survive the vicissitudes of time. 


The traditional character of the teaching of the 
preme Pontiff is calculated to beget the great- 
est confidence and to bring home to us the con- 
-viction that we are in presence of something that 
has been subjected to the most critical test which 
¢an be applied to truth. Though the Pope has 

t revolutionized Catholic economic teaching, 
rendered a vital service to this teaching 
sting it with a higher authority than it 
ed before. Much that was not clear has 
his august word become clarified; much that 
doubtful has by his unequivocal statement 
made certain. The conclusions of previous 
have thus been raised to a higher level 
ved a validity which rarely attaches to 


human speculation. As a consequence, after the 
publication of the Pope’s encyclical, Catholic 
economic teaching showed greater uniformity 
and assurance. The practical effect of the Papal 
manifesto was that the fight for social justice 
was taken up with a new vigor and unremit- 
ting zeal, because when men are assured of the 
righteousness of their cause they put into it 
greater enthusiasm and more perseverance. 


The Labor Encyclical of Pope Leo is not an 
isolated document. It has the background of 
a comprehensive social teaching which was ex- 
pounded in other encyclicals. The reason why 
the Labor Encyclical attracted the greater share 
of attention is to be sought in the fact that at 
the time of its issuance the labor problem had 
entered into a critical stage. The labor problem 
loomed larger than any other social question. 
On labor the eyes of the world were focused. 
Naturally, therefore, the Pope’s teaching on labor 
would stand out in bold relief. Many lost sight 
of the perspective:and the larger setting in which 
the Pope placed this question and almost ex- 
clusively studied the document from this narrow 
angle of vision. This one-sidedness must be 
corrected and the fact emphasized that the Pope 
himself envisaged the entire social question in 
its manifold ramifications. So it happens that 
at the present moment, when other economic 
problems step into the foreground, the Pope’s 
encyclical still furnishes orientation and inspira- 
tion. This would not be the case if the Pope 
had restricted himself to a treatment of the labor . 
situation. 

To become aware of the wider scope and the 
fuller implications of the teaching of Leo it is 
not even necessary to consider the other pastoral 
letters; the encyclical on labor itself suggests 
a complete philosophy of society. To the Pope 
the organic nature of society was evident. It 
would have been impossible to him, therefore, to 
isolate the labor question from a general con- 
sideration of the function of society. Into this 
fatal mistake the spokesmen of Socialism had 
fallen. In their eyes labor was everything. This 
fundamental fallacy vitiated all their schemes of 
reform. A refutation of Socialism inevitably - 
led Leo to accentuate the larger aspects of the 
labor question and to begin by adumbrating a 
general theory of society. The pitfalls of Social- 
ism can be avoided only by those who do not — 
lose sight of the solidaric and organic character ~ 
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of society. Schemes of social reform that are un- 
mindful of the organic nature of society suffer 
invariably from an over-simplification, out of 
harmony with the complexity of human life. Inci- 
dentally, therefore, Leo makes it a point to elabo- 
rate a theory of society, which will furnish a 
broad and adequate foundation not only for the 
solution of the labor problem, but for any other 
economic question that may arise. 


Were it not for these larger aspects of the en- 
cyclical it would even at this date be in imminent 
danger of becoming obsolete, for just at the pres- 
ent the farm question is assuming an importance 
second to none. The framework of the encyclical 
is large enough to offer a place also for this ques- 
tion. Agricultural reforms are at this moment as 
urgently necessary as industrial reorganization. But 
such agricultural reform finds full warrant in the 
principles laid down in the Papal Encyclical which 
covers the various phases of social life. 


According to the Pope private ownership is the 
cornerstone of human society. It was a happy 
thought to make the concept of private property 
pivotal to his discussion. With one bold stroke he 
thus ruled out Socialism and any other system built 
on communistic lines. In like manner by declaring 
the right of private ownership he asserted the dig- 
nity of human personality. Private ownership 
serves the individual. It is the natural extension of 
human personality. In reality, therefore, by in- 
sisting on the right of private ownership the Pope 
makes man central in his system. The orientation 
of his system is diametrically opposed to that of 
Socialism. Between the two exists a gulf that can- 
not be bridged over. 


Private ownership implies a corresponding theory 
of the State. At once it puts an end to any sys- 
tem that would allow the individual to become com- 
pletely absorbed by society. Private ownership is 
an effectual barrier to State omnipotence and State 
absolutism. 


The emphasis on private property as a natural 
right of every human being immediately intimates 
the direction in which the Pope will seek the solu- 
tion of the labor question. If private property is a 


_ natural right of man, a system which deprives a vast _ 


number of individuals of the possession of private 
property cannot be in conformity with the dictates 
_ of reason or the requirements of the moral order. 
_ The thoughts of the Pope move on a different plane 
_ than those of the Socialists. The highest ideal of 
_ the Socialists is to make out of the laboring class, 
_ and, as a matter of fact, of all classes, a glorified 

proletariat. The solution is, indeed, very simple. 


may legitimately be disputed, but one 
t will destroy the organic character 

ill be reduced to 
ah 


lition of private property according to this | 
y of reasoning will do away with all social | 


theory of society. And this theory of society is 
essentially based on the dignity of man. 


If on the one hand the vindication of the right of 
private ownership cuts the ground from under So- 
cialism, on the other hand it is a condemnation of 
the excessive inequalities that have come in the 
wake of the capitalistic system. The present indus- 
trial order favors the accumulation of vast fortunes 
in the hands of the few. By the same token it stands 
in the way of an equitable diffusion of private prop- 
erty. Excessive wealth in the hands of the few is 
possible only when the many are deprived of their 
share in the possessions of the earth, for after all. 
the resources of nature and the wealth of a nation 
are essentially limited; hence, if some possess too 
much others will possess too little. The present in- 
dustrial arrangement accordingly makes the right 
which the Pope so emphatically asserts practically 
illusory. 


Not just wages are the central theme of the Papal 
Encyclical. He aims much higher. What he wishes 
to secure for the laboring man as for every one else 
is the possession of private property. Consequently, 
his program is more than a mere labor program; it 
is a social program with a very wide outlook. As 
Hilaire Belloc has pointed out, modern social re- 
form tends towards the perpetuation of a property- ~ 
less proletariat and the creation of the servile state. 
These two evils the Papal program successfully — 4 
avoids. It saves the working classes from being F. 
gradually reduced to the ranks of mere proletarians 
and saves all of us from that unspeakable degrada- 
tion that would follow the establishment of the ser- 
vile state. 5 


It was the insight of genius that made the grea 
Pope give to the right of private ownership its com- 
manding position in his program of social reform. 
To this conception the program owes its unity and 
its organic character. To it also is owing its time-— 
transcending quality. —— lex 
; C. BRuEHL, Ph. D., 

St. Charles Seminary, a 


Overbrook, Pa. | 
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Only one State embracing all the human race 
may seem to be the design of God. And this was 
indeed the dream of some conquerors wh é 
away by an unbridled ambition, th 
Lord God had created the human 
give it into their power for 2a 
socialists, too, with their heads in 
had the same dream. But whx 
impossible is such a State—hx 
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The Need of ¢ Charity im 
Modern Society 


One of the timely resolutions of the Baltimore 
Diamond Jubilee Convention of the Central 
Verein discusses the Farmer’s Problems. This 
resolution contains the following remarkable 
statement: “Both the Federal Government and the 
State Governments must be called on to extend 
_ relief to the drought-stricken areas. Both char- 
ity and the welfare of the nation demand aid should 
| be granted promptly, liberally and efficiently.” 
| There was, I am told, some objection to the use of 

the word “charity” in this resolution. The reflected 
opinion indicates a leaning toward a common error 
regarding the nature and offices of charity. I hope 
the following lines will clear up this fundamental 
error. 


Nietzsche, the radical evolutionist, and in con- 
sequence the advocate of the Superman, believed 
in the survival of the fittest. In consequence, he 
opposed on principle all practice of charity, 
whereby the less fit are enabled to survive. In 
his writings he tells us that man should find 
pleasure in seeing suffering, and even greater 
pleasure in causing it. Somewhere else he expresses 
the terrible, inhuman sentence: “It is but just 
that the weak and helpless perish.” 

Similarly, but from a different viewpoint, the 
radical socialist maintains that “charity is a dis- 
grace to society as well as to the recipient of 
charity.” 

Outside of the ranks of Nietzsche’s followers 
and of socialistic radicals, such doctrine is, of 
course, considered unfair, brutal and false. 
When many nevertheless believe civic and private 
charity things of the past, they imagine that in our 
age of socio-political legislation and taxation the lat- 
ter have either rendered charity superfluous, or 

_have delivered all charity into the hands of the state. 

However, it is not true in the first place that 
social legislation does away with all charity. For 
not infrequently such state action is truly charity, 

dispensed by the state. Nor does such charity 
“inaivid all charity by minor groups or by 


individuals. 

It is, of course, true that socio-political action 
is often a matter of mere justice. For instance, 
the authorities, or the heads of political society, 

must in justice provide for all classes as such 
the possibility of enjoying material welfare. 
When this is done, and when the classes enjoy 
the opportunity for welfare, the state has satis- 
- fied its supreme duty, unless one demand the im- 
possible of civil society. Nevertheless, for one 
reason or another, there are not a few in each 
who find it impossible to realize this suffi- 
ency for themselves. In such cases, especially 
re the number of those in want is large, the 


ci 


This is state charity. 
true idea of the state and its FaaCkOn 
ukes it clear, that state aid must al: 


te is at times the only agency that can paovide 


ways remain auxiliary, and must step in only 
where and as far as other aid is impossible. For 
instance, this duty devolves on the state when 
the need is so extensive, that only the state can 
help, and at the same time is not so pressing 
but that a slowly moving machinery like the 
state can effectively help. Evidently, such cases 
are only exceptional. From which we see that 
charity cannot be limited to the state, and that 
it is wrong to burden the government with all 
charitable activity. Civic charity is no more than the 
partial replacement of former private charity, 
demands for which became too numerous and 
extensive for the latter to meet. 

When modern economic conditions made pov- 
erty in old age too common, nation-wide action 
alone could cope with it and systematize reme- 
dial or palliative endeavor as to time and con- 
ditions; moreover the need is one that permits 
of slow state action, especially because aid is not 
instantaneously needed, such aid being rather a pre- 
ventive measure. 


It also stands to reason that, if old age pen- 
sions are exclusively paid by those who benefit 
by them, namely by the workers and employ- 
ers, it is less truly charity than when part of the 
burden is borne by those who are not directly 
benefited by the action. 

We have already asserted that state charity 
must be auxiliary to other effort. This assertion 
will be denied only by those who hold the doctrine 
that all private charity—and this includes charity 


~ performed by smaller groups—means interference 


with the state’s prerogative of social and economic 
aid, or ultimately those who believe in state omnipo- 
tence. 

Even less true is the opinion that we have reared 
in our days a civic system of such perfect jus- 
tice, that charity is no longer a necessity. Our 
age of liberalism and of economic selfishness, 
with its demands of old age pensions, of sickness 
and accident insurance, and insurance for the 
unemployed, offers many evidences, including 
the measures mentioned, which should warn us 
that we are very far from enjoying ideal justice. 


Comparison of the present with earlier times, 
when state help was not necessary, also confirms 
this conclusion. Or can we deny that ever so many 
social and economic evils which have assumed large 
proportions with us, were far less frequent in the 
past, so that in those days they could be taken care 
of by private groups or by the charity of individuals? 
But while some of these evils grew to such an 
extent that state-wide charity and eventually _ 
socio-political relief measures became an ‘abso- 
lute need, this is not true of all evils. Yea, there 
are evils which defy such civic action. 

In passing let it be stated that, while we thus 
have the above-mentioned political measures, 


_ which are not charity, we have also very exten- — 


sive private relief agencies like commercially con- 
16 gee life and other insurance ven tutes Baka. F 
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these latter are strictly business undertakings. They 
are not charity either in spirit or in effect. 

At their side many kinds. of group charity 
continue to function, either because they cannot 
be nationalized, or because certain poor indi- 
viduals cannot be reached by state-wide or na- 
tion-wide charities. There are those poor, who 
are outside of large groups, or who cannot 
qualify within a given group for one reason or 
another, or who are barred from aid by certain 
regulations. As long as such cases exist—and a 
little thought will convince us they are unavoid- 
able—charity practiced by individuals and smaller 
groups remains a necessity. 

We go even farther. Notwithstanding its proud 
boast of perfect justice, modern society long since 
has so reduced legal and distributive justice that 
private charity could no longer take care of all 
the individuals who stood in need of charity. 
Thus it became necessary for the state to sup- 
plement private charity by enforced state-wide 
action. But for all that, private charity has still 
a plentiful task, has a field even wider than 
before. 

Nor is this all. Since outside of Christian cir- 
cles, or rather outside of Catholic circles, the 
heart, spirit and stimulus has been taken out of 
charity by substituting philanthropy for it, a new 
additional burden has been placed on charity in the 
strict and true sense. 

Thus, there is an abundant possibility and 
duty of helping the many who stand in greater 
need of aid than ever before. Or is there not 
an obligation or duty of help, that means of char- 
ity, as long as there is need? 

Let us adduce one flagrant example: There is 
the case of a family in need. But the father 
has not as yet reached the age limit prescribed 
by the old age pension law, or technically he 
does not belong to one of the pensioned classes. 
In such instances it would actually be against 
the law to assist the family from pension funds. 
But it is equally clear that aid is necessary. 
Hence it must come either from municipal 
sources, or from church bodies, or, lastly, from 
fraternity, society or individual. 

To mention but a few of these charitable help- 
ers, we have the Federated charities, religious 
bodies pursuing charitable purposes, old peo- 
ple’s homes, refuges, orphanages and day nurs- 
eries; we have instruction homes of various 
kinds, the St. Vincent de Paul Society, fraternal 
insurance, and credit unions. 

__ The latter undoubtedly have the spirit of char- 
ity. They are a means of-rendering aid under 
conditions which shrewd business calculation 
would consider neither sufficiently safe nor suffi- 
ciently profitable for its ventures. Their func- 
tion is not outright charity in the sense of alms- 
giving. But it is ordinarily the better charity. 
For the providing of credit in the majority of 
instances that come under consideration is better 
and more acceptable than outright donations. 


Similarly we had and have the Mountains of 
Piety (or mercy), Montes Pietatis, so common 
in the past and even now functioning, especially 
in Italy: a charitable institution organized by 
the Franciscans, the best friends of the poorer 
classes. All these organizations prevent the poor 
from being helplessly surrendered into the hands 
of usurers. Have we not likewise the Raiffeisen 
and farmers’ societies or unions together with 
the credit unions already mentioned? They are 
instruments of true charity; agencies of organized 
and self-respecting charity. 


Other charities are: organizations for free 


legal aid, for defense of the oppressed against 
that kind of robbery which demands excessive 
prices, the payment of excessive interest or of 
starvation wages; or again organizations which 
enable poor girls to marry, or take care of ma- 
ternity cases, promote the building of schools in 
sections where the poor live, grant scholarships 
or bourses to poor scholars, save the fallen, found 
hospices, and ever so many more. 

But even these aids, besides being chiefly 
preventive, are usually slow, and their operation 
is often delayed by long investigations. They 
are useless in instances in which immediate as- 
sistance is needed, or where help in unusual cases 
is necessary. Here we stand before the wide 
field of personal charity. We proved above, that 


under modern economic, social and religious lib- - 


eralism this field of charity became overtaxed, 
so that state action had to come to the assist- 
ance of organized and public charity as well as 
of individual charity. But while thus the extent 
of personal charity was diminished, the need of 
help in each case of poverty has increased along 
with the advancing standard of living. 

It is only too well known, though frequently 
ignored, that charity is not limited to alms-giv- 
ing. There are innumerable kinds of spiritual 
and material needs. But alms-giving alone has 
a hundred and one occasions and expressions, 
even in our own days, or, rather, especially in our 
own days. Alms are given in forms of money, 
food, clothing .and shelter, transportation, help, 
service, and aid in sickness; and last, but not 
least, in helping those who are ashamed to beg. 
A superabundance of such occasions and of de- 


tailed cases will at once come to the reader’s _ 


mind. Does it not follow that it is the duty of all, 
who enjoy more than the merest modicum of 
income, to give in charity; in other words to 
give, in these many cases of need, voluntarily, 


joyfully, prudently, plentifully and with kind 


consideration ? ; : 
W. J. ENGELEN, S. J., 
Rockhurst College, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Princes and rulers have their power from God i 
order that they, within the limits of their respectiv 
dominions, may co-operate as allies toward the real 
zation of God’s providential design. . Prius XI 
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aagined Age of Magic 
ia 


Frazer makes extreme efforts to demonstrate the 
reasonableness of his argument. In this effort he 
approaches the subject from the psychological view- 
point. But while aiming to outline the principles of 
psychology, he confuses the very beginnings of his 
science. 

Let us ask with the psychologist, what is the 
procedure in reaching a certain aim or in obtaining a 
certain object? The immediate, shortest and sim- 
plest method is “the go and get it.” If I wish 
to use a pencil, which lies before me on the table, 
I simply reach out for it. This is the first psycho- 
logical stage in obtaining an object. Now, let us 
say, for some reason or other I cannot reach the 
pencil. The pencil, say, lies in front of somebody 
else, also seated at the table. The simplest mode 
of proceeding would now be to request the other 
party to hand me the pencil. It would certainly 
be a breach of courtesy to reach out for the pencil 
although I know I cannot possibly reach it, and 
without asking the party to hand it to me. But why? 
we ask. Why would it be impolite not to ask the 
other party? The reason is simply that the second 


person has naturally a right to be asked for the _ 


pencil which lies in front of him or her, and I, by 
my action, would disregard this right of my 
neighbor. 

Hence the act of petition is a natural thing. It 
is the second psychological stage in obtaining a 
desired object. The act of petition is so primary 


a mode of obtaining anything that we find it wher- ~ 


ever nature manifests itself. It is the result of a 
natural tendency of the unconscious mind. We find 
this tendency in the animal, the infant and child, 
and the grown-up man. If the dog cannot reach 
his food, he begs it from his master. The child 
wanting something, begs it from his parents. It 
is as a matter of fact the first mode of procedure 
for the child. Before it is able to obtain anything 
-for itself, the child asks for it from his parents. 
It matters little if the asking consist in a petition 
formulated by words, or in cries uttered to at- 
tract the attention of the parents. This primary 
principle is not upset by the objection that under 
its observance we would become beggars and that 
_ begging is disgraceful. Begging out of laziness 
is disgraceful, but begging out of need in accord- 
j ance with nature. The beggar, unless he is 
in extreme need, has, strictly speaking, no right 
to our help, but he appeals to our charity and in 
so doing follows an innate dictate of nature. Thus 
n the beggar endorses our principle. So does 
man or woman who desires to obtain a po- 


on Mase is potty natural and nobody would 


fter having been completely convinced that 


obser se ee ae ne the de- 


chance whatever to obtain good by > 
n, we proceed by imitating the causes 


sired effects. The chicken scratches and picks the 
ground after it has lost all chances of taking the 
grain from the stronger and more fortunate chicken, 
thus concealing its jealousy and shame. Only after 
our petitions have failed do we set out to investi- 
gate the causes that produce our object and en- 
deavor to procure like effects. This, then, we may 
call the third psychological stage of procedure. 

If animals as well as human beings would wait for 
this third mode in endeavoring to procure a de- 
sired good, they all would die of starvation. Frazer 
obviously confuses these two.stages. We may even 
say that he fails to recognize the second stage. 
In nature, animals learn very little, almost noth- 
ing by a recognition of similarity. By experience 
they learn almost next to nothing. What they 
follow is not the lesson derived from experiences, 
but the dictates of an innate desire: the instinct of 
nature. It is only after many repeated experiences 
that the grown-up man recognizes Frazer’s law of 
similarity or contiguity, and man takes to it only 
after he recognizes his absolute inability to obtain 
the desired object by any other way. Frazer’s 
error consists in considering religion as a higher 
form of life which the human being takes up only 
after he experiences the failure of a lower form. 
We may admit that the highest forms of religion 
and the loftiest speculations of theology are ar- 
rived at only in a later period, after man has been 
raised from a lower form of religious thoughts. 
But the first principles of religion are of so simple 
a nature that man follows them spontaneously. Is 


_ it not easier for a child to learn to pray for things 


he wishes to obtain, than to teach the child the 
relatively complicated ways of the magical arts? 
Frazer fails completely in his analysis to understand 
the very beginnings of the science of psychology. 
The third point we must consider in Frazer’s 
theory is the transition from magic to religion. He 
says: “If an Age of Religion has thus everywhere, 
as I venture to surmise, been preceded by an Age 
of Magic, it is natural that we should inquire what 
causes have led mankind, or rather a portion of 
them, to abandon magic as a principle of faith and 
practice and to betake themselves to religion in- 
stead .-. . I would suggest that a tardy recognition 
of the inherent falsehood and barrenness of magic 
set the more thoughtful part of mankind to cast 
about for a truer theory of nature and a more fruit- 
ful method of turning her resources to account. 
The shrewder intelligences must in time have come 
to perceive that magical ceremonies and incanta- 
tions did not really effect the results which they 
were designed to produce. The discovery 
amounted to this, that men for the first time recog- 
nized their inability to manipulate at pleasure cer- 
tain natural forces, which hitherto they had believed 
to be completely within their control... . Thus cute 
adrift from his ancient moorings ... our primitive 
philosopher must have been sadly perplexed and ~ 
agitated till he came to rest . . . in a new system of | 
faith and practice... . . If the great world went on | 
its way without the * help of him... it must st 
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be because there were other beings, like himself, 
but far stronger, who unseen themselves directed 
its course and brought about all the varied series of 
events which he had hitherto believed to be depend- 
ent on his own magic. It was they, as he now be- 
lieved, and not he himself, who made the stormy 
wind to blow, . . . who had laid the foundations of 
the solid earth. . . . To these mighty beings, whose 
handiwork he traced in all the gorgeous and varied 
pageantry of nature, man now addressed himself, 
humbly confessing his dependence on their invisible 
power, and beseeching them of their mercy to fur- 
nish him with all good things, to defend him from 
the perils and dangers by which our mortal life 
is compassed about on every hand, and finally to 
bring his immortal spirit, freed from the burden of 
the body, to some happier world, beyond the reach 
of pain and sorrow, where he might rest with them 
and with the spirits of good men in joy and felicity 
forever.”2°) These are the high-points of the au- 
thor’s theory of the transition from~magic to re- 
ligion. 

Frazer makes aboriginal man strike the grand- 
balance of his magical activities. He is made to 
sum up all magical causes, to check up against 
the effects, and to find a deficit. Man is supposed 
to have recognized the failure of the magical sys- 
tem. Discouraged and displeased he turns away’ 
from magic to something better: to religion. But 
that aboriginal man already in pre-religious times 
should have been able to sum up the general system 
of causes and effects is to presume too much within 
the evolution of human thought. It is, furthermore, 
contrary to all laws of psychology. For Frazer, 
together with all followers of evolution, is of the 
opinion that man’s mental faculties developed only 
gradually, man being at the very outset of human 
history almost at a level with the animal, or only 
a little above the beast. Yet in this pre-religious 
period, when man’s intellect could not yet form re- 
ligious principles, Frazer presents aboriginal man as 
“generalizing” all his intellectual conceptions, and 
attributes to him a universal and a well-balanced 
judgment regarding the general causes and effects 
of all things. Y 


It would be interesting to know, why and how 
Frazer’s primitive man should have relinquished 
his absolute moral independence and subjected him- 
self voluntarily to a code of ethical obligations— 
and all this merely because he could not reason or 
answer the problems he found in nature. The end 
of religion, furthermore, is not self-deception, to 
reach a condition of feeling satisfied when one is far 
from being satisfied. If man turned from magic 
to religion because of the failure of magic, it is 
difficult to see why he should have fared better 
_ with religion. The latter did not answer, nor even 
concern itself with the problems of natural science. 
- accepts the dictates of nature and requires that 
submit voluntarily and humbly to the power of 


340, and Man, God, etc., pp, 248-251, 
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a superior being. If religion had no objective value, 
it would at best have been a pre-historic form of 
modern Christian Science. 
Apvoteu Dominic Frenay, O. P., Pu. D. 
Albertus Magnus College, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Monopoly, the Road to State 


Missouri and her sister states, and in fact the 
whole nation, are exercised just now over the 
question, shall public utilities be allowed to sell 
household appliances for making use of their 
product—water, gas, electricity, etc.? The argu- 
ments for prohibiting such sale fall into three 
classes: first, the impossibility on the part of the 
retail merchant to compete with the corporation; 
second, the charge. that the corporation is inter- 
ested in appliances that will use a maximum 
rather than a minimum of their product; third, 
that the losses willingly sustained by the corpo- 
ration in the competitive sale of such appliances 
are reckoned on their books as a mere additional 
cost in producing electricity, gas; etc., in the pro- 
duction of which they are permitted a certain 
legal minimum of profit anyway, after all losses 
have been allowed for. 

The arguments against such prohibition are 
more obvious though perhaps less convincing: 
i. e., that the corporations are naturally better 
equipped for economical distribution, bookkeep- 
ing, exhibition, demonstration, collecting of ac- 


counts, etc., than the competitive producer and — 


distributor, and that such natural saving in the 


sight of. 


’ marketing of any product ought not be lost 


This is one aspect of an interesting but diffi- — 


cult problem. The economist will not solve it 
alone because, for one very good reason, the 
politicians are already squaring off for a battle 
royal on this general problem of the power trust 
monopoly. The politician will not solve it either 
unless he looks well to his philosophy and to his 
history. But first, as being lowest in the scale, 
let the economist be heard.. What he says is 


this: taking man as nature gives him to us, com- 
petition is necessary. To the objection that com- 
petitive methods are often industrially wasteful — 


it suffices to say that the human need (of com- 
petition) is of a higher order and supersedes t 
objection of industrial wastefulness. Moreov 
the production advantages of monopoly (elim 
nating competition) are limited ,to a single inc 
try, using this term broadly. Because if 
go further than this, and allow unity of cc 
(i. e., monopoly) over all industries y 
sarily have the socialistic state. 
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it. If you have it you will at the same time 
have a legal, and somewhat rigidly fixed, rate of 
profit. This takes away the motive to economize 
in capital expenditures and supplies a motive for 
extravagance in such expenditures. The more 
capital wealth that can be squeezed into such 
industry, whether needed or not, the greater the 
amount of profits that can be safely and legally 
collected. What would happen without govern- 
ment regulation is too obvious to Tequire men- 
tion. 


Further, by allowing single monopolies (i. e., 
within single industries) you not only fail to 
pass on the potential advantages of such a method 
of production to the consumers, for the reasons 
given above, but you fail to realize them in the 
long run even for the very producer. For in 
granting monopoly you eliminate, it is true, the 
small competitor. But that larger competition 
which holds sway between the very monopolies 
themselves is rendered more fierce than ever. 
And this type of competition is ordinarily car- 
ried on too remotely from the ordinary consumer 
for him to be a sharer in the advantages of this 
competition. For even though he may benefit 
by the competition between an electricity and a 
gas monopoly, or between a coal and an oil mo- 
nopoly, he does not benefit but is rather caught 
between two fires by the ensuing type of com- 
petition between monopolies. All monopolies, 
since they inevitably make some profits, are nec- 
essarily also investors. At least they do as a 
matter of fact take it upon themselves to invest 
as a corporation, or at least to accumulate re- 
serves for times of stringency. In what do they 
invest? Under our supposition of monopolized 
industry they will necessarily invest in each 
other, or they will attempt to do so, and the 
‘strongest will inevitably absorb the others. In- 
vestments in foreign countries only postpone 
the day of such ultimate absorption of all others 
by the strongest, they do not forestall that day. 
This tendency of large (monopoly) profits to ex- 
ercise tremendous pressure in seeking new out- 
lets of investment is not a matter of theory but a 
matter of observation throughout history and 
throughout the world today. 


This mutual clash of monopolistic profits has 
led more than one acute observer to see therein 
the germ of ultimate economic suicide in mo- 
-nopolistic (or high profit) industry. The suicidal 


reserve funds for the rainy day. This hoarding, 
instead of paying out more liberally to the in- 
vesting public as dividends, is a species of com- 
petition; each monopoly seeks to amass invest- 
ments in other monopolies; it must, by the law 
of competition, seek to gain control of other 
monopolies or allow itself to be controlled by 
them. Does not this explain why money and 
credit are “tight” in a time like the present? 
No monopolistic corporation wants to liquidate 
its investments on a low market, even though 
its own shareholders need their dividends worse 
than the corporation its investments. It knows 
that it would face the prospect of re-investing 
in a high market. 


What forced the stock market so abnormally 
high in 1929 if not the general knowledge that 
immense profits were being accumulated which, 
presumably, would have to be divided? And 
why were they not divided even more liberally at 
the time instead of being hoarded to a great ex- 
tent? Because it is the expectation of future divi- 
sion of profits that causes stocks to rise, and 
prices of stocks had to be kept high to prevent 
their being gobbled up by rival monopolies (rivals 
in the sense explained above). This insecurity, 
even in the very midst of prosperity, of the very 
major units of industry themselves cannot but be 
reflected on down through the entire structure of 
industry and felt by the humblest wage earner— 
or wage seeker. 


The major lesson of this analysis is that con- 
trol is everything: If you can control property 


“it matters not who owns it, it will serve you 


in the end, though it belong to another. This is 
but a new illustration of the old lesson which 
the wage earner learned to his cost with the 
progress of the industrial revolution. The old 
guildsman had control of all the means of pro- 
duction ; the site, the raw material, the tools, the 
selling market, and even of the labor supply, 
though he was part of it himself. Successively , 
he lost control of the markets, of the supply of 
labor (often abused in the latter days of the 
guilds), of the raw materials, of the tools, and 
finally of the very location where the work was 
carried on. Therefore, as Hobson demonstrates 
in “The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” it is 
idle to maintain that the function fulfilled by 
capital today is the normal and inevitable func- 
tion which it is intended by nature to fulfill. 


tendency consists in this, that industry cannot get 
rid of (i. e., suitably employ) its surplus profits. 
This is the only real absolute surplus which ex- 
ists, or can exist. Facility of exchange tends to 
eliminate an accumulated surplus wherever such 
exchange is allowed free scope. But profits, 
_where they are large (monopolistic), are not pro- 
duced for ready exchange; they are produced 
for their own sake, for hoarding in one form or 
another. This hoarding (for society as a whole) 
normally is done by banks. But lately we see 
very great corporation building up its own great 


The great struggle for control is inherent in 
economic enterprise, because competition is a 
part thereof. The power to eliminate competi- 
tion presupposes control, and control of a most 
devastating, because most uneconomic, kind. 
Once proceed a certain way toward monopoly’ 
(elimination of competition) and the centraliza- 
tion of control will, in spite of you, inevitably 
become over-mastering. 


There is no remedy for economic inequality 
and injustice except in that wider distribution of 
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productive property advocated by Leo XIII. 
Ownership of a such property need not be along 
guild lines, it may consist in a title to a certain 
share of a modern capitalistic enterprise, as a 
share of stock, and may be obtained by profit 
sharing, by a wage bonus, or otherwise. (Are 
the union labor leaders blind leaders of the blind 
in opposing this, or are they merely selfish in 
a partisan way?) The only other alternative is 
the socialistic state, which must be rejected be- 
cause it rejects competition. But monopoly is 
a step toward socialism because it is a step 
away from competition (in the lower levels of 
industry), and leads to unjust (to society) com- 
petition in the upper levels. Government regu- 
lation of the so-called natural monopolies is pre- 
cisely in order to obtain the results otherwise 
obtained by fair competition. In other indus- 
tries it is sufficient for government to maintain 
the conditions necessary for fair competition. 
But if monopoly itself is allowed to proceed it 
will end only with state regulation of everything, 
and that is state socialism. 


Dami1An Cummins, O. S. B., 
Conception College, 
Conception, Mo. 


A Focal Center of European 
Discontent 


The very existence of Jugo-Slavia on the map 
of Europe is to no small degree due to the encoura- 
agement the Serbs, intent on creating the United 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, were 
granted by Woodrow Wilson, even before our coun- 
try had broken with Austria. Poorly informed re- 
garding European affairs, while lending a willing 
ear to clever men, such as Professor Pupin, he 
blundered before Paris and even more so during 
the Peace Conference. In consequence the Serbs 
had their way, but Europe today is paying the price 
for so blind a move as that intended to force Croats 
and Slovenes into one national mould, constructed 
by the Serbs. 

Because of the influence the continued dissatis- 
faction of so many national minorities is having on 
the political and economic life of Europe, even jour- 
nals such as The Economist discuss the problem 
arising out of this situation. Thus, after the recent 
visit of King Alexander and Queen Marie of Jugo- 
Slavia to Zagreb, the capital of Croatia, the ably 
edited and well-known London weekly referred to 
wrote: 

“National sentiment is an elusive thing; and the Croats 
are more likely to be convinced by King Alexander’s pres- 
ence in their midst, than by any administrative arrange- 
ments or constitutional guaranty, that Jugo-Slavia is not a 
pseudonym for the ‘Greater Servia’, which the Croats fear 
and abhor.” 

Moreover, The Economist believes the Croats to 
have “good grounds for this apprehension—grounds 


which the present dictatorial regime has not dissi- | 


pated but solidified; for under parliamentary 
regime and dictatorship alike, the Serbs retain their 
hegemony in the new state; and, the more high- 


handed the system of government, the more heavily 
it presses upon the subordinate elements in the 
population of the Kingdom.” 

To these significant remarks The Economist adds 
an acute observation, declaring, the moral of the 
history of Jugo-Slavia during these first dozen years 
is that national feeling is something entirely sub- 
jective, which is not necessarily bound up with any 
particular objective factors whatsoever. 

“The objective basis of the Jugo-Slav State,” the editorial 
continues, “is community of language. Take a linguistic 
map of Europe; draw a line ’round the Serbo-Croat bloc 
(handling your pencil so as to be generous at the expense. 
of Germans, Magyars and Bulgars, and niggardly where the 
Serbo-Croat language happens to march with the Italian) ; 
you will find that you have described the political frontiers 
of Jugo-Slavia as they run today. But no stroke of the 
pencil can reconcile the Croat to being dominated by the 


. Serb. If it is his destiny to be dominated by somebody, he 


would rather be under the domination of the German, Aus- 
trian or the Magyar-rulers, to whom he has been taught by 
a long tradition and usage to accustom himself. Dom- 
inated, as he now is by the Serbs, it is no comfort to him 
to be reminded that his new masters speak his own mother 
tongue. This community of language is outweighed, in its 
effect on his feelings, by the cultural gulf of which he is so 
acutely aware. To bridge this gulf will require all the 
statesmanship that King Alexander can muster.”!) 

Strangely The Economist makes no mention of 
the religious phase of the situation. Having 
adopted the policy that the State should dominate 
the Church, Belgrade would wish to subject to its 
will the Catholic Church, to which most Croats and 
Slovenes belong, as it has the Orthodox Church. 
This situation, too, accounts for the opposition the 
Croats offer to the Belgrade government. 

When Woodrow Wilson played into the hands 
of traitors, as he undoubtedly did, he little real- 
ized, perhaps, the tremendous responsibility he was 
assuming. Whether he was prompted to such action 
by a false conception of Nationalism, or an in- 
herited dislike of the Hapsburgs and Catholicism, 
may perhaps never be known. But whatever his 
motives for helping to create in Europe problems, 
of which the above is only one, he will go down 
in history a Danaus dona ferens, as one who 
brought dangerous gifts. 

bi. Pia 


The purpose of industry is only in part to create 
objects, articles and services which satisfy physical — 
needs. This is an essential function; but the higher — 
purpose of industry is to provide satisfactions of life 
to human beings, not alone in its products but in the 
work of production itself. “e 

Unless industry makes living men and women and 
children happier in their work, unless it gives 
portunity and creative satisfactions in the work it 
self, it cannot excuse its failure by pleading that at_ 
least it has kept them alive. Man learned the art of 
staying alive long before he learned the art of me- 
chanics. 

The machine must build him a better life, not — 
alone in time of leisure, but in joy of work, than he — 
knew before. Hersert Hoover ' 


1) Loe, cit, Feb. 21, 1931, p. 391-2, 
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Warder’s Review 


“Fjodor Fjodorowitsch, thou hast said one will be 
ccrushed under foot if one does not keep step with 
jprogress. But I say—wait a bit, men will be 
aroused: ‘we are tired of building cages to hold us,’ 
ithey will say. My friend, I will recite to you a para- 
Ible, related to me of a night by Father Agafador, 
;a hermit. This is it. When this had happened to 
Adam and Eve, they were driven out of the garden 
‘with a broomstaff. Then they sat themselves down 
‘on a hillock, and sat and cried that they should be 
forced to go to sleep without having eaten any- 
ithing. So the Tempter approached them and said 
‘Citizens, do not cry! There is still a path to this 
-garden left open. Arise! Time is money! I my- 
self shall accompany you..’ And he led them. Since 
then he hasecontinued to lead them. At first they 
dragged on afoot; after a while he put them into a 
carriage, and at the present time he is driving them 
on in an aeroplane. He chases them, he whips them 
on. It has been a long roundabout way and still the 
hoped for gate is not to be seen. Nevertheless the 
old Adam continues to push on. He has lost stature, 
is corrupt and mouldy, but nothing will satisfy his 
thirst. Strange, isn’t it?” 

LEoniID LEonow?) 


Preparing the Soil for the “Red Seed” 


While the wages paid for certain kinds of 
labor remain pegged, the unorganized workers 
are being forced to accept less than a living wage. 
Col. P. H. Callahan, of Louisville, Ky., who 
has continued to look about for evidence of this 
kind, furnishes us with the following information: 

“T had a man, employed in our own factory, who is a 
big sixfooter and looks strong enough to do two men’s 
work, to go out and see what he could do about getting a 
job as an unskilled laborer. 

“We are not at all busy, and I felt he could get much 
better information than a social worker, and he did succeed 
in being offered a job on a large sewer contract at thirty 
cents an hour for a 9-hour day. Another large contractor 
on a Government job had no work for-him, but the fore- 
man did tell him they were paying twenty-five cents an 
hour for an 8-hour day. - 

“A large wrecking concern that does most of the work 
of this kind in our locality is paying unskilled workers 
twenty cents an hour, but they employ colored labor mostly. 

“T picked up a man on the road for a ride the other day 
who told me he knew of some men who were getting only 
eighteen cents an hour.” 

All of this information coincides with that 
obtained by us by means of a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to priests and secretaries of societies 
affiliated with the C. V. in Illinois and Missouri. 
However, with this difference that those answer- 
ing our communication also complained of much 
work being done on Sundays by construction 
companies and contractors engaged in building a 
pipe-line. One of our informants writes that the 

-men were forced to work even on Christmas 
Day! Nevertheless those “dealing in patriotism” 


have the temerity to demand extraordinary effort | 


; 1) From The Thief, a 
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should be made to prevent communists from 
influencing the American masses! When profits 
are at stake, capital disregards the laws of God 
and man, and thus prepares the soil for what they 
would call “the Red seed.” 


“This Very Fine Rage for Equality” Endures 


The report on the sale of books and manuscripts 
at Sotheby’s and Christie’s in a recent issue of the 
London Times yielded us the following significant 
remarks, addressed by the great Burke to a friend 
or relative named John. Writing in November, 
1777, the defender of the Rebels in America re- 
fers to 

“this very fine rage for equality which has blown up the 
flames of this cursed war in America.” 

The thing Burke called a “rage” is still an active 
force and will not down. In Russia it is being car- 
ried to the utmost possible extreme, and the world 
over the mass is clamoring not for “equality of 
opportunity”, but for their share of actual wealth 
produced by the nations. The outcome of this 
struggle between the privileged and the mass it is 
impossible to foretell. Unfortunately, the proba- 
bility that “this fine rage for equality” will terminate 
in its very oppositeness, a “deplorable condition of 
inequality”, is quite great. 

Capitalism will not, it seems, yield to the de- 
mands of Christian justice and charity. The mass, 
on the other hand, will not be satisfied with legal 
and political equality. No matter how the inevitable 
struggle may end, they will be the losers. So- 
cialists and Communists, should they succeed in 


_-wresting power from the present privileged classes, 


would give them over into the hands of the party, 
as was done in Russia, while the victory of the 
former would, undoubtedly, be used to deprive 
especially the workers of many advantages now 
possessed by them in consequence of a century of 
struggle for human rights. 

' The rage for equality is one of the unfortunate 
legacies of the 18. century. As conceived by the 
philosophers of the Age of Enlightenment, it is a 
false theory, denying a truth set forth by Leo XIII. 
in his Rerum novarum thus: “Let this principle 
be established in the first place, that we ought to 
endure the condition proper to humanity: to remove 
all social disparities from humanity would be im- 
possible.” 


Absolutism Ever Eager to Dominate the Church 


Sometime in the future a historian may decide to 
write on what we call “modern times” under 
three general headings: “The Age of Monarchical 
Absolutism’’; “The Absolutism of the Liberal Re- 
gime” (or “Capitalistic Absolutism”);. and “The 
Absolutism of the Workers”, as represented by Bol- 
shevism which, in contradiction to democratic So- 
cialism, strives for and, wherever victorious, inaugu- 
rates and exercises the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

The author of a work of this nature could not 
possibly overlook, moreover, that Absolutism, 


a 
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whether practised by royalty, the class that suc- 
ceeded it toward the end of the 18th century, and 
continued in power in the 19th, and at least the first 
half of the 20th century, or by the victorious prole- 
tariat, has attempted to either relegate the Church 
to the mere position of a handmaid of the State, 
a private club, or to crush it entirely. 


The persecution of the Russian Church by the 
Bolshevists was preceded by its degradation to the 
position of a department of government, after the 
introduction of Absolutism into Russia by the im- 
mediate predecessors of Peter the Great, the ruth- 
less monarch himself, and his successors, imitating 
Louis XIV, and certain German kings and princes 
who considered religion little else than a sedative, 
designed to continue their subjects submissive to 
their power and will, no matter to what heights 
the overlords might carry abuses. 


The Orthodox Church of Russia, let us add, did 
not submit to State Absolutism without a struggle, 
nor was her subjugation to the State completed over 
night. It was not until the year 1885 that the Rus- 
sian Government announced the Eastern Church had 
abdicated its power, and entrusted it to the Czar. 
By this time the representatives of the Russian 
Church were so thoroughly accustomed to bureau- 
cratic control over this institution that the official 
overt act went unprotested. 

The great Patriarch Nikon, and others who at- 
tempted to block the plans of Czar Alexij Michal- 
jlowitch, to curtail the liberty of the Church in the 
17th century, found no successor in the Russia of the 
last Czars. Absolutism had accomplished its pur- 
pose of subjecting the Russian people to the will of 
bureaucracy only too well. 


Home-Craft for Rural Communities 


Years ago our monthly published an article by 
“Marion” on the wickerwork industry developed in 
the at that time Prussian province of Posen, with 
the intention of assisting the peasantry to use their 
leisure time to advantage. Ever since the days of 
the enlightened absolutists of the 18th century who, 
in spite of their faults, fostered the education and 
welfare of their people, local industries were thus 


introduced and promoted in Germany, wherever | 


agriculture would not sustain the dweller on the 


land. Both violin and lace making were established. 

in the villages of the Erzgebirge of Saxony for this — 
_ reason, where they have developed into an industry 
pct considerable proportion. German toys, made of 


- wood, as well as the celebrated cuckoo-clocks are 


_ likewise products of peasant industry. 
The economic condition of some of our rural 


nunities would seem to indicate the necessity of 


Howard Bishop, pastor of 


cality. | W. I 
irish in WV _and i) 


y into them oe adapted to the pe- yr , 


of the rural church, to try to find some means of 
bringing a greater variety of occupations into coun- 
try life. The agricultural occupation calls for fewer 
men today than it has called for in the past, and it 
is most likely that it will call for still fewer in the 
future. On the other hand, it is highly important 
that a greater number of our people should live in 
the country, as it is the most wholesome and nat- 
ural form of living, more conducive’ to the growth 
of large families, to vigorous, robust health, and to 
genuine Christian home life, where it has the back- 
ing of religious institutions.”?) 

Consequently, Fr. Bishop pleads profitable em- 
ployment suitable to rural places should be found, 
and he speaks of the possibilities in the line of 
homecrafts and industry, “when these are studied 
from the point of view of the revenue and their 
adaptability to the rural home.” He points to an 
entire community in Virginia “that is engaged in 
the manufacture of gifts.” We remember reading 
of a number of communities, both in the South At- 
lantic States and in New England, where the mak- 
ing of hooked rugs, homespuns, patch quilts, etc., 
etc., has been fostered and proven itself of economic 
advantage. In Nova Scotia, too, hooked rugs are 
made in the villages and sold to tourists, who pay 
good prices for them since colonial furniture and 
furnishings have become the vogue. s 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


Farmers cannot win economic equality or ol 
themselves from exploitation by co-operative mar-— 
keting alone. Because of the nature of agriculture, 
they ‘cannot match trust with trust. They must co- 
operate as consumers to protect themselves against 
trusts and monopolies. What they gain by toll re-— 
duction in marketing will be taken away from them 
if they do not protect themselves on the buying 
side. L. S. Herron, 

in Neb. Union Farmer 


ie 


“Competition is moderating. Proprietors are more 
apt to discuss in a friendly spirit their cor 
problems and co-operation to an increasin 
should take the place of the somewhat 
able competition which has prevailed in y 
by.” This is an extract from the spe 
Hon. Esmond Harmsworth, at the 1 
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ultimately become a co-operative 
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thinking; they are rather patiently submitting to 
enslavement. The danger is great and is likely to 
become greater if the few who really control things 
become more unworthy, more alien to the mind 
and heart of Christ, more tyrannous in the exer- 
cise of their power. We have been shocked by the 
state of affairs in Russia, and by the uprisings and 
revolutions in many countries, but we do not seem 
to be aware of the grave danger that exists in 
our Own country in the concentration of power in 
the hands of the few; and this is all the more 
to be feared if these few are not governed by 
a supernatural, revealed religion and by the stand- 
ards and principles of Christ. 


Most Rev. Joun T. McNicuots, O. P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati 


All who desire the integration of Christendom 
will rejoice at the close intercourse between Cath- 
olics of different nations. Upon them depends, 
under the providence of God, the hope of saving 
and handing on both the Faith and the culture 
which, whatever cavillers object, is historically 
Catholic and doomed to perish in any land where 
the Church is destroyed, and vast and ravenous is 
the host ready to do in other lands what it has done 
in Russia. A crowd long since deprived, by the 
cunning of Antichrist’s agents, of religious knowl- 
edge and sane intelligence, deliberately stupefied by 
film and headline, is first matter ready to take the 
form imposed by the demagogues, themselves 
agents, often it may be unconscious, of Antichrist. 
And if that crowd had been trained for long years 
to enforced idleness and dole-fed discontent, the 
menace is tremendous. 


Bek. Go Rope in: Pax) 


Over the deep ground bass of communist and 
fascist dictatorship in Russia and Italy since the 
war we have heard this year the shrill flutes of 
Spanish and Latin-American military autocracy. 
-The drum-roll of disguised dictatorship echoes 
through the German Reichstag deserted by the 
brown-shirted band of Hitlerites, and this week Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s English horns sound a strident 
call to replace the parliamentary “talk-shop” with 
a work-shop of energetic action to meet the crisis 
which Britain faces. 

Whatever the significance of this movement in 
the swift symphony of modern society, or the finale 
on which it may end, we cannot help wondering 
about the part that may be assigned to us and to 
American business in particular, in this solemn 
score. Are we to go on merely deploring the de- 
fects of democracy, bewailing its wastes and its 
burdens till we break under them, and accept what- 
ever accidental autocracy emergency imposes? 

Business cannot go on groaning and sighing about 
government and then imitating its deficiencies. It 


1) Prinknash, Gloucester. Feb. 1931. 


must face squarely the question of what it expects 
from government, what things government can and 
should do, what things it can’t and shouldn’t. And 
then it must organize its forces intelligently and 
nationally to see that those things which govern- 
ment should do in the public interest are done, 
and those things which business should do for it- 
self are not left undone. Business should find no 
alibi in government, nor government in business. 


The Business Week) 


In spite of the fact that in America business, 
pleasure, and even crime, have become standardized 
and corporate, the individual is restless and uneasy. 
There is something, let us call it “the still small 
voice,’ to which he no longer knows how to listen, 
in the din of our complex technology, but which is 
still there—an echo of the old European tradition, 
perhaps, with its contempt for things material,*) 
interfering like some classic strain in the reception 
of our quick-paced jazz. 

That the consciences of our magnates and tycoons, 
products of an intensive utilization of our resources, 
often prick, is shown by the philanthropy for which 
America is noted. The machine astonishes in admit- 
ting a heart in its chief gainers, testifying to “a reali- 
zation that a.regime of industry carried on for pri- 
vate gain does not satisfy the full human nature of 
even those who profit by it.” 

A balance must be struck and a new order arise. 

Frances WINWAR 


in The New Freeman 


In a state of affairs such as resulted interna- 
tionally after the war it would have been wise for 
all countries to take a much loftier and broader 
view of their commitments to or from one another 
than they actually did. Economic laws work 
strangely and their workings cannot be generally 
understood except by the very few or by those who 
are super-specialists. Very often they work in pre- 
cisely the reverse way from which the ordinary man 
would have expected them to work. 


The United States is probably bitterly regretting 
now that she insisted upon her pound of flesh with 
such eagerness. By impoverishing her own poten- 
tial customers, she has burst the bubble of her own 
temporary and artificial great prosperity. Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in his latest address adds: “What shall it 
profit a nation to gain in the repayment of war debts 
in cash and lose twenty times the amount in indus- 
try and trade?” 

STAFFORD TALBOT 


in British Russian Gazette and Tradé Outlook®) 


1) N. Y., March 11, 1931. The editorial neglects to men- 
tion the dictatorship in Poland and Jugo-Slavia. 

2) There was no contempt for things material in the 
Christian centuries, but there was subordination to the 
things of the spirit. ' 

3) London. January, 1931, p. 83. 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

Representatives of the organized services for 
Catholic seafarers in all countries in the world have 
been invited to attend a conference which will be 
held in London in June of this year, under the 
auspices of the Apostleship of the Sea International 
Council. 

It is hoped that His Eminence Cardinal Bourne will pre- 
side at this important meeting. 


With the approval of Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
Bishop of Cleveland, the Catholic Collegiate associa- 
tion of that city has opened a Book Center with the 
intention of assisting in the circulation of Catholic 
literature. 

Catholic books are sold at the Center or may be rented 


at a nominal charge from the circulating library, one of 
the features of the new undertaking. 


The Glasgow Corporation Catholic Transport 
Guild, which was recently formed with the approval 
of Archbishop Mackintosh, is to pursue its work 
under the patronage of Our Lady of the Wayside 
and St. Christopher. 

The object of the Guild is to unite the Catholics in the 
transport service for religious and social functions, and the 
meetings on the third Sunday of each month in the Cathe- 
dral Hall, Glasgow, are open to all Catholic members. 


At a-National Conference of the “Apostolat des 
Meeres,” in Berlin, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Osnabrueck, it was reported that work 
for Catholic seafarers had been started at Emden, 
Wilhelmshaven, Bremen, Bremerhaven, Cuxhaven, 
Hamburg, Kiel, Luebeck, Stettin, Danzig, Elbing 
and Koenigsberg. 

The co-operation of the Kolping, Catholic Youth and 
Caritas Societies and several other smaller organizations 
had been secured for the advancement of this apostolate, 


and Father H. A. Reinhold, of Bremerhaven, had been 
appointed organizer for Germany. 


Legalized divorce, unfortunately, has now been 
fastened upon Trinidad, in spite of valiant ef- 
forts on the part of the Catholics of the island to 
ward off the introduction of this revolutionary 
measure. On the eve of the debate which was to 
decide its fate, the Archbishop of Port of Spain, 
Most Rev. J. P. Dowling, O. P., issued the~ fol- 
lowing letter, dated March 3: 


“In view of the possible introduction of a Divorce Law 
into this Colony, it is the duty of every Christian to bestir 
himself to avert this insult to the Person and to the Laws 
of Almighty God; as also to resist this great menace to 
our social and family life. We therefore hereby call on 
the Clergy and Laity of this Archdiocese to join in solemn 
fervent prayer at 10 a. m. on Friday morning, March 6, to 
implore that God, Whose guidance has been invoked upon 
the deliberations of the Legislature, may inspire our Goy- 
ernment to hearken unto His Laws. Further, we command 
that in every Catholic school the teachers and children unite 
shortly before the same hour, in the recitation of a decade 
of the Chaplet to implore the protéction of the Peerless 
Virgin and ask Her to shield the womanhood of Trinidad 
from the insult with which it is threatened.” 


JAILS 
The condition of jails in our country is, taking 


them as a whole, notoriously bad. During the last | 
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year all of the county jails of Illinois have been in- 
spected through the State Department of Public 
Welfare. That means 101 county jails, as there 1s 
one county in the State without an officially desig- 
nated building for the incarceration of misdemean- 
ants and of persons held under criminal indictment. 

The conditions found were not surprising, as sim- 
ilar inspections had been made several years ago, 
unless the lethargy of some of the counties in per- 
mitting the same miserable conditions that were 
found previously to continue in their jails might be 
surprising to some. 

Of the 101 county jails, thirty-one were considered fairly 
adequate in so far as their buildings were concerned. That 
does not mean that those thirty-one jails contained all or 
most of the features of modern penal construction. It does 
mean that the jail was equipped fairly well for heating, 
light and ventilation; that the jail had fair toilet and plumb- 
ing facilities; that there was some provision for segrega- 
tion of the sexes and of juveniles from adult prisoners; 
and that there were sufficient quarters for the average popu- 
lation of the jail. Most of the thirty;one adequate jails 
were of those most recently erected. 

Fifty-one of the remaining jails were considered unsatis- 
factory and nineteen were rated as being dungeons and 
“holes” and entirely unfit for retention of human beings. 

County jail construction reached its peak in Illinois in 
the decade between 1871 and 1880. Eighteen of the jails 
now in use were built at that time. In the last ten years 
there have been built only six county jails in this State. A 
number of the jails dated beyond the records of the counties. 
A sheriff operating one of the worst “lock-ups” in the State 
assured the inspector that 1930 completed a centennial for 
the building. 


Thirty-six jails were found to be in a good state of 
cleanliness, thirty-four to be fairly clean and thirty-one 
to be very unclean. 

Sixty-one counties have retained a system of feeding 
the prisoners whereby the sheriff is paid a “meal rate” 
or “day rate” for the food of each prisoner. In 1917 this 
system was made illegal. It had previously established 
a long history in which there were many pages of graft 
and as many more of very poor provision of food for 
the prisoners. Some counties are providing good food 
with the “per capita rate’ systems. Most of them are 
not. The method of having the expense of the food met 
directly by the board of supervisors or commissioners 
seems, as a rule, to be much more satisfactory. 


MILITARISM 


To what extent the influence of military opinion 
is making itself felt in our country at the present 
time, the testimony presented by Lieut. Col. Brain-— 
erd Taylor, Assistant to the Quartermaster General — 
of the Army, at a hearing conducted before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission indicates. Uni- 
form laws for the regulation of motor transporta-— 
tion agencies, and the co-ordination of motor trans- _ 
portation with rail, water and air transportation — 
were advocated by him on March 9. . 

Colonel Brainerd’s testimony on that occasion included — 
the following statement: “The present trend, wherein 
railroad organizations appear to be Porsed in competition to 
develop motor transportation in co-ordination with their own ~ 
railroad operations should not be stopped, but rather en-— 
couraged. In this connection, it is believed that no new 
laws or regulations that would restrict the development of 
co-ordinated transportation systems would be consistent with 
the public interest in national defense but rather, existing 
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laws that 
modified.” 


might retard such development should be 


NATIONALISM 


The program of Hitler and his followers and 
their theories of National Socialism are officially 
declared contrary to the Catholic Faith by the 
Bishops of the eight dioceses of Bavaria. 

Catholics are warned to be on their guard against the 
heterodox teaching of the Nazis (National Socialists), who 
falsely interpret essential principles of Catholic Faith, put 
race before religion, repudiating the Ten Commandments 
and the teaching of Scripture, replace the Christian con- 
ception of the world by their own conception of it, refuse 
to recognize the supreme authority of the Pope, and aim 
at the establishment of a German National Church. 

Priests are forbidden to participate in, or co-operate in 
any way with, the Nationalist Socialist movement, which 
aims at a “Christianity” which is not that of Christ, Nazis 
are prohibited from taking part in groups or in uniform in 
any religious services. 


SEX EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


_ At the annual Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions meeting recently in London Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. S. Parkinson, an official of the London School of 
Hygiene, dealt with sex education in schools in a lec- 
ture to the British Association for Physical Train- 
ing section. 
y “Nowadays, in books, plays, pictures—you get sex every- 
where,” he said. “It is very difficult for the young child to 
grow up without getting impregnated in some way or other 
with this sex question. Is it right, or is it necessary, to 
Pach sex in schools? I say ‘No.’ I do not think it is the 
place. My own feeling is that if we attempt to teach sex 
in schools to classes we are usurping the duties of parents.” 


STERILIZATION 


Nebraska statutory provisions relating to the 
‘sterilization of feeble-minded persons as a condition 
prerequisite to their parole from a State institution 
been held by the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
to constitute a valid legislative enactment. 

-is within the police power of the State, the court ruled 
case of Clayton v. Board of Examiners of Defectives, 
d not in derogation of the rights of any person, under 
e Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, to 
law providing for such sterilization prior to release 
tient from a State institution. 


the examining board, however, “to diligently inquire 
carefully review the status of each case of pro- 
zation to determine whether the individual so 
s an acquired or a congenital or pees form 


court commented in its opinion that it is the duty 


_ over the period covered by the last 10 years re eals 


point of view presented at labor camps is something more 
basic than just so many ideas. It determines the tendency 
of the camper to react to a total situation—to modern capi- 
talistic industry, let us say.” 


ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


The issue of £1,000,000 first mortgage debenture 
stock at 95 per cent by the National Shipbuilders? 
Security, Ltd., towards the end of January, is con- 
sidered in Engl and an event of national importance. 
This is the ene issue to be made under the program 
of the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company, 
which was formed under the auspices of the Bank 
of England, for the purpose of rationalizing British 
industry. The money is to be utilized in financing a 
plan which aims at enabling the shipbuilding indus- 
try to purchase and dismantle redundant and obso- 
lete shipyards in order to concentrate on the build- 
ing of ships with an increased output from the re- 
maining yards with lower working costs. 

The company covers practically the entire ship building 
industry of Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Irish 
Free States. Included in the scheme are 46 firms who were 
responsible for 93 per cent of the tonnage of the vessels of 
over 300 ft. or more in length launched in 1930. The 
figures of the contract prices, or calculated value of the 
vessels launched by the ship builders concerned in the 
scheme between 1924 and 1930, represent a yearly average 
of £29,319,007. This is considered a definite advance in the 


organization of industry that will be watched with interest 
on all sides. 


WAGE REDUCTIONS 


Wage cuts, varying in amounts, have been occur- 
ring quietly but determinedly since the first of the 


_ year for large numbers of Rhode Island. textile 
workers. 
the agency of the Daily News Record, of Provi- 


A report to this effect coming through 


dence, states further that the lower rates of com- 
pensation have been accepted without protest by 
employes in all the plants affected, the feeling pre- 
vailing among them that it was better to accept 
smaller wages and remain at work than to insist 
on the old schedule and run the risk of having 
the mills shut down for lack of orders. 


On the other hand, in a letter to the Boston News Bureau, 
a Rhode Island textile plant running at capacity takes the 
opposite stand, as follows: 
that are being put into effect are short-sighted, inadvisable, 


and futile, and will serve no purpose except to strike another : 


blow at returning confidence.” sot ie 


INDUSTRIAL AC ACCIDENTS 
A study of industrial accidents in Penn 


some interesting facts. In that period 
piled by the Bureau of Statistic 
of fatal and nonfatal acei 


“We think wage reductions — 5 
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periods in which accident peaks occur. Whenever industry 
speeds up there is a tendency to forget about safety. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


The cost of unemployment insurance to the Brit- 
ish Exchequer has increased from £11,750,000 in 
the financial year ended March 31, 1929, to nearly 
£37,000,000 for the current financial year 
(£ equals $4.86), according to a Treasury memo- 
randum presented to the Royal Commission on Un- 
employment Insurance, Trade Commissioner Roger 
R. Townsend, London, informs the Department of 
Commerce. 

The estimate for the present fiscal year, beginning April 
1, 1931, is given as £50,000,000 to £55,000,000 on the basis of 
existing conditions. In addition to this direct cost to the 
exchequer, it is estimated that the unemployment fund will 
have to borrow an additional £50,000,000 from the Treasury, 
and that assessments on employers and employes will aggre- 
gate probably £30,000,000. This makes an estimated maxi- 
mum total of £135,000,000 ($656,977,500) as the probable 
cost of unemployment benefit during the coming twelve 
months. 

The fund is hopelessly insolvent under present conditions, 
and is now increasing its debt at the rate of nearly £1,000,000 
per week, according to the British report. At this rate the 
amount borrowed from the Treasury during the year will 
about equal the amount povided in the national budget for 
the debt sinking fund. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
The Stevedores’ Self Insurance Pool run by a 
number of the largest stevedoring operators in the 
state of Washington, has completed its first year 
with results so satisfactory that what began as an 
experiment is expected to become permanent. 

The plan has resulted in a reduction from a pre- 
mium rate of $18.82 per $100 of payroll to $12.05. 
Actual cost of insurance and operation amounted to 
approximately $8, which has left the pool with a 
substantial surplus for reserve and emergencies. 

The plan was adopted in 1929 principally because of the 
high premium charged by private insurance. It was also 
felt that the continual friction arising between the injured 
workman and the insurance adjuster should be removed. 
While the operating costs of liability and ordinary insur- 
ance companies are said to approximate 40%, the Self In- 
surance Pool limited overhead to 15% of income. Of this 
amount 10% is allocated to operating costs and 5% is the 
trustee’s fee. During the first year the pool kept within 
these limits. The loss ratio amounted to only 60% and the 
year ended with all claims paid and a surprising~reserve 
in hand. 

__ The re-insurance is one of the vital links in the pool plan. 
Claims in excess of $5,000 and total claims in excess of 90% 


insurance companies. 

_ One of the most satisfactory results of the new plan, it 
aimed, is the improved human relations which it brings. 
se personal contact is established that is removing 
il of suspicion and hostility usually apparent when 
djuster for a private company calls. — 


ed CO-OPERATION } 4 y 
able work has been Eperg vies 
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of the pool’s income are covered in one of the reliable re- 


| is delegated.” 


dering a social service, which they regard as a pillar 
of co-operation. 

The French co-operators have already led the way with 
the establishment of the “Happy Home” at Boyard-Ville, 
and an open-air resort at Saint-Trojan for the benefit of 
co-operative children. 


The Pratt Co-operative Creamery in Steel 
County, Minnesota, celebrated its Fortieth Anni- 
versary on February 3. The cost of the first cream- 
ery building was $2,600. The cost of the equip- 
ment was $1,700. The money was advanced by a 
public-spirited citizen who had no security other 
than faith in the farmers of that community and 
their ability to pay their obligations even without 
a note. 

During the first year (1890) the creamery made 33,832 
pounds of butter and paid the patrons an average price of 
17.14 cents per pound for butterfat. During the forty years 
the creamery made 7,882,326 pounds of butter and paid the 
patrons an average price of 33.62 cents per pound butter- 
fat. The average price received for the butter was 28.5 


cents. The total money received by the creamery for its. 
butter was $2,246,462.91. 


CORPORATION FARMING 


The introduction and extension of “corporation | 
farming” is declared by the National Grange a 
serious danger, menacing the future of rural 
America. The organization is trying to con-— 
vince the people that the present tendency 
toward farming on a big efficiency scale must 
end in a diminished number of individual farm — 
owners and operators, a condition boding no 
good to the nation. , 

The Grange is likewise calling attention to the devastat- 
ing effects tenant farming has inevitably wrought upon 
rural life, and makes a strong appeal for individual home 
ownership and life, as well as interest in rural com- 


munities. <a 


SUPPRESSION OF SUPERSTITION 

Alabama municipalities may constitutionally pro- 
hibit, by ordinance, the practice of fortune telling 
or palmistry for reward, the Alabama Supre . 
Court has ruled recently in passing on the validity 
of a municipal ordinance of the-city of Birmingham. 

In upholding the ordinance, the court, in its opinic 
stated that “while it may be common knowledge that 
persons consult fortune tellers as a mere matter o a 
ment or pastime, the business is not recognized as 
exercised as of right, subject to regulation merely. 
condemned as far back as the Mosaic law, the co 
. “So associated with cheats, frauds, impo 
credulous and superstitious is such professio 
lute prohibition is generally declared to be 
power of the State, and municipali 
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CAL MISCELLA‘ 


ANTIAS 


German Catholic Soldiers and 
Their Chaplain in the 
Revolutionary War 


Regarding the Catholic priest by the name of 
Rignatz who came to this country in 1784, as stated 
in the February, 1931, issue of Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice (p. 384), I would say that he is not 
as unknown to American history as the historian 
Griffin believed. He is known under a different 
name, namely that of Paul de St. Pierre. As 
Boerstler tells us, Fr. Rignatz served as chaplain 
of one of the French regiments. We know the 
names of all the French chaplains with the excep- 
tion of that of the Royal Deux Ponts or Zwei- 
brucker Regiment. We know likewise that a Ger- 
man Carmelite by the name of Paul de St. Pierre 
had served as chaplain in Rochambeau’s army and 
applied in 1784 to the Prefect Apostolic, John Car- 
roll of Baltimore, for faculties. Father Rothen- 
steiner, who wrote a detailed history of this mis- 
sionary, states correctly that Paul de St. Pierre 
came to America in 1780 with the Royal Deux 
Ponts Regiment. He is, however, mistaken in inter- 
preting the surname “de St. Pierre” as meaning “a 
native of Heiligenstein,” and placing this, the sup- 
posed birthplace of the priest, in the immediate 
neighborhood of Zweibrucken. There is no place 
named Heiligenstein to be found in the whole de- 
partment of Zweibriicken, the nearest village bear- 
ing this name being situated in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Speyer. However, researches at that place 


did not yield any information about the Carmelite . 


Paul de St. Pierre. This negative result need not 
surprise us, because this missionary was not born 
at a place named Heiligenstein, but at Wurzburg, 
as Boerstler correctly states. The solution of the 
difficulty lies in this that Paul de St. Pierre were 
the two religious names of the Carmelite Rignatz. 


The Carmelites assume two religious names on 
entering the Order, and the name Paulus a S. ‘Petro 
is not uncommon among them. In the records 

- of the Carmelite Province of the Upper Rhine, pre- 
served at Frankfort-on-the-Main, the name of our 
Carmelite chaplain and missionary is not found. 
Mention is made only of a P. Paulus a S. Antonio 
- Dotzheimer, born in 1757 and ordained in 1781. 

_ Researches in the Roman archives of the Order 

likewise proved fruitless. Possibly future study 
may reveal the name of this priest in the records 
of some other Province. Yet there cannot be any 
doubt that the German Carmelite Paul de St. Pierre 
and the priest Rignatz, whom Boerstler met, are 
identical. Since he labored among the French Cath- 
olics of the Mississippi Valley, he dropped his Ger- 

n surname and translated his two religious names 

into French. Except for evidence furnished by 
some court records his German nationality would 

_ never have been revealed. 

; stated, Father Rignatz came to America as 


780. This regiment was raised by the 
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n of the German regiment of the Royal Deux ~ In : 
presence of so many Catholic officers and men with — 


Duke of Deux-Ponts (Zweibriicken) and belonged 
to the Duke and not to the King of France. This 
is the reason why the list of privates was not kept 
by the French officials and why their names are 
not printed in the muster-rolls of the French Aux- 
iliary Forces in the War of Independence (Paris, 
1903, and Washington, 1905). As far as we know 
the muster-rolls of the Royal Deux Ponts have 
not as yet been found. Only the names of the offi- 
cers have been published so far. The original 
strength of the Royal Deux Ponts Regiment con- 
sisted of 63 officers and 1100 men, with few excep- 
tions all Germans, and mostly Catholics. Colonel 
of this regiment was Christian Count of Forbach 
of Deux Ponts, and Colonel-en-second his younger 
brother William of Deux Ponts. Both were Cath- 
olics and sons of Duke Christian IV of Zwei- 
briicken. Christian was born at Zweibriicken Oc- 
tober 20, 1752, and William at the same place June 
18, 1754. They belonged to the famous house of 
Wittelsbach. On account of the morganatic mar- 
riage of their father they were excluded from the 
succession. But for this disability Christian would 
have become Duke of Zweibriicken in 1775. Among 
the Protestant officers of this regiment we single 
out de Fersen, a Swede, and Baron de Kalb, son 
of the famous general of this name serving in the 
American army. 


The regiment of the Royal Deux Ponts sailed 
from Brest on April 16, 1780, forming part of the 
first division of the French Auxiliary Army under 
the command of Rochambeau. After a voyage of 
87 days anchor was dropped off Newport, Rhode 
Island, on July 11, 1780. Scurvy had invaded the 
ranks of the troops, so that some of them died at 
sea. At Newport the French Commander-in-Chief 
awaited the arrival of the second division, which 
was unduly delayed. 

The Royal Deux Ponts were one of the crack 
regiments of the French Auxiliary Army. Among 
the seven aides-de-camp to Rochambeau we find the 
above-mentioned de Fersen and de Closen, both of 
the Royal Deux, Ponts, the latter a Catholic Ba- 
varian Baron. Among the colonels are Count Chris- 
tian and his brother William of the same regiment. 

The French land forces pitched camp southeast of 
Newport, but the higher officers were quartered in. 
the town, which then had no more than six thousand 
inhabitants. Count Christian of Forbach of Deux 
Ponts was quartered at 530 Broad Street, with 
George Scott, and his younger brother at 533 Broad 
Street, with Nathaniel Mumford. Naturally ‘the 
soldiers suffered greatly during the winter months 
in their barracks. 

The total strength of the French land forces, 
who embarked in April, 1780, on a convoy of 36 
transport ships, amounted to 5,028 officers and men. 
Death had decreased the number somewhat on the 
ocean, yet there were never less than 4,000 men to © 
be found in the French camp. Besides, there were 
a number of sick soldiers in the hospitals. The 
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their chaplains in and around the small towns of 
Newport and Providence, R. I., could not fail ‘to 
impress the inhabitants and visitors most favorably. 
This was especially the case when the French Ad- 
miral Chevalier de Ternay was buried with great 
pomp and in presence of numerous chaplains ac- 
cording to the Catholic Rite in the graveyard of 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church at Newport on 
December 16, 1780. 

Ternay’s death was a severe blow to the Ameri- 
can cause. He was a skillful navigator, as proven 
by the masterly manner in which he conducted the 
convoy of Rochambeau and his army across the 
ocean swarming with British cruisers. The inscrip- 
tion over the monument erected in Trinity Church- 
yard at Newport, R. I., by order of the King of 
France in 1783, attests today how little the Ameri- 
cans of those days had grasped the Catholic spirit 
of the valiant man. De Ternay died as a novice 
of the Order of the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. The Latin inscription is accompanied by an 
English rendering, in which the words “non vota 
professus,”’ i. e., he did not yet make profession, are 
nonsensically translated as “he had never acknowl- 
edged the vows of the Order.” 

The stay at Newport being prolonged, the officers 
began to make acquaintances, to learn English, to 
gain entrance to American society. Since neither 
Frenchman nor American understood each other’s 
language recourse was had to Latin, which became 
the medium of communication. Ezra Stiles of 
Yale University set the example at a dinner, when 
he conversed with Rochambeau in that language. 
Soon after he became instructor in English to some 
of the French officers through the medium of Latin. 
Ezra Stiles’ diary, which has been published, records 
many pertinent amusing incidents. 

I do not know whether the two Zweibriicker 
Princes took lessons in English. We do, however, 
know that Baron de Closen of the Royal Deux 
Ponts mastered English pretty well. Beginning to 
know something of the English language, the 
French officers risked paying visits and attending 
teas and dinners. We find Baron de Closen among 
those social callers, and he noted in his diary all he 
saw. Unspeakably large quantities of tea were 
consumed by those French officers in the company 
of American ladies. De Closen seems to have been 
a very sociable young man. He remarks that the 
ladies whom he met at Newport were very pretty. 
Later he paid even the first lady of the land, Mrs. 
Martha Washington, a visit at Mt. Vernon and has 
some nice words to say about her in his diary. 

In these Prohibition days a quotation from de 
Closen’s diary about the custom of toasts proves 
rather amusing. The quantity of wine consumed 
over these toasts taxed the bibulous capacity of the 
Bavarian to the utmost. “One is terribly fatigued,” 
he writes, “by the quantity of healths which are 
being drunk (toasts). From one end of the table 
to the other a gentleman pledges you, sometimes 
with only a glance, which means that you should 


drink a glass of wine with him, a compliment which 
cannot be politely ignored.” 

Rochambeau’s effective land force collected at 
Newport on February 28, 1781, was a total of 4,803. 
During this period of seven months the casualties 
were but 7, no deaths, and but 2 desertions. The 
number of officers and men of the Deux Ponts on 
that date of February 28, 1781, was 912, besides 
21 in the Newport hospitals, in all 933 men. On 
March 6, 1781, Washington went to Newport. As 
he approached Rochambeau’s headquarters, the 
route was marked by French troops three lines 
deep on either side, which gave the entire army, 
rank and file, an opportunity to see him. 

The Admiral Count de Grasse sailed out of Brest 
on March 22, 1781, bringing the second division of 
Rochambeau’s army, 2,645 officers and men under 
the command of Count de Wittgenstein, a German 
nobleman, who were later to make a junction with 
the first division in Virginia. The monthly report 
of June 1, 1781, showed Rochambeau’s effective 
strength at Newport ‘to have totaled 4,756 officers 
and men. The Royal Deux Ponts numbered 926 
men and officers. Rochambeau gave marching or- 
ders to his army on June 9, 1781, after a rest of 
fully eleven months. The next day the regiments 
Bourbonnais and Deux Ponts moved out of their 
camps at Newport, reaching Providence the day 
following, June 11. Among the men who then 
marched to victory over the arms of England at 
Yorktown Father Rignatz, chaplain of the Royal 
Deux Ponts, was surely present. Reaching Hart- 
ford, Conn., June 22nd, and Newtown June 30th, 
the French army formed a junction with the Ameri- 
can army 12 miles north of New York, on July 
6th. The enterprise against New York was aban- 
doned on August 17th. On August 23rd and 24th 
the Hudson was crossed to the West side. The 
French troops followed the river route, making 
demonstrations at Newark, Brunswick, and Perth 
and Amboy, advancing to Pompton, N. J., and 
Whippeny, N. J., moving to the Delaware on Au- _ 
gust 30th, and arriving at Philadelphia Aug. 31, 
at Princeton Sept. 1, and Trenton Sept. 2, 
and, returning, marched through Philadelphia 
September 6th. On that summer day the men of _ 
Deux Ponts and five other French regiments paraded 
the streets of Philadelphia to the sound of martial 
music, filing off in the presence of the Colonial. 
Congress assembled in front of Independence Hall 
to review them. The town people were out in force — 
also to applaud those Catholic soldiers on their 
march to victory. Well might the hearts of those — 
sturdy Germans have beaten faster when the sounds 
of their mother tongue struck their ears on their _ 
way through the capital of the American Palatinate — 
and greetings were exchanged in homelike fashion 
with the Pennsylvania Dutch. On September 8th, — 
the American and French armies were at Baltimore. _ 
on September 12th at Fredericksburg, reachin 
Williamsburg, Va., on the evening of September 
14, 1781. ‘(To be concluded) — eo 

Joun M. Lennart, O. M. Cap., 
Catherine, Kansas 
se ea 4 
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Collectanea 


One of the chief purposes of the Kolping Society, 
to advance besides the spiritual welfare of its mem- 
bers their education, seems to have been assiduously 
fostered by the Chicago branch even during the very 
first year of its existence. 

The Kathol. Wochenblatt, published in that city, 
during the year 1873 ran an ad, calling attention 
not merely to the location of the society’s clubroom, 
on Clybourne Avenue, near Division Street, but also 
to its various educational and cultural activities, to 
each of which one evening of the week was dedi- 
cated. 

Every Monday and Thursday evening was de- 
voted to instruction in singing; Tuesday and Friday 
evening to the teaching of English; on Wednesday 
drawing was taught, and of a Saturday evening the 
journeymen were granted an opportunity to prac- 
tice elocution. Only Sunday evening was entirely 
devoted to social recreation. 

This information will not seem at all astonishing 
to those acquainted with the aims of the Kolping 
Society, over which even to this day the spirit of 

its noble founder exerts an influence. Nevertheless, 

‘the facts stated are worthy of notice because they 

4 indicate to what extent those, transplanting Kolp- 

_ing’s organization to America, succeeded in observ- 

ing the rules laid down by him for the conduct of a 

“Journeymen’s Hostel.” 


While not a few contemporaries of the author of 
‘The History of Millerville, Douglas County, Min- 
esota, 1866-1930,” will complain of the utter 

frankness of many of the statements contained in 
the brochure of 110 pages, historians of the future 
will be grateful to the writer of this chronicle for 
having jotted down many interesting, though in some 
5 nstances unvarnished facts. Once our people begin 
to search for information regarding their originals, 
descendants of the first settlers in Douglas County, 
Minnesota, they will discover much information of 
value to them in this history. 

It abounds in information such as this: 

7—FPeter Lorsung, Elsass-Lothringen. 

ie 160 acres and had 40 acres more to it, 
14, He sold 40 acres to J. C. Drexler; and the 
the farm to his sons, Anton and Johann, for $3,000. 

s sold it to J. G. Wagner, in 1911, for $6,150. — 

- fromme Peter’ Er kam frith und bekam eine 
imstatte. Er war der beste Schreiner hier in 
eit, hatte seine Gebaude besser gemacht wie ge- 

id half mit es der Daa dee Kirche. es 


garding them as tillers of the soil. Professor Her- 
bert Ingram Priestley in his volume on “The Com- 
ing of the White Man, 1492-1848,” discussing John 
Law’s attempt to settle Europeans in the Louisiana 
Territory, declares “the most valuable element” 
among the colonists to have been furnished by the 
Germans, who occupied the “Céte des Allemands.” 

“This German coast,” Professor Priestley states, ‘‘was 
described fifty years after its beginning as the best worked 
and most thickly settled part of the province; with the 
Acadians who came later, its cultivators formed the back- 
bone of Louisiana colonization.” 


He also relates that more Germans came there in 
1754 from Lorraine and others in 1774 from Fred- 
erick county, Maryland. “Dutch Highlands,” near 
Hackett’s point, commemorates this advent.) 

Even in Colonial days, as in the 19th century, 
the Germans participated in public affairs. Thus 
in New Netherland, when it became a colony of 
peuplement, one of a Committee of Eight Men 
chosen in 1643 to represent the people and to deal 
with the Governor was a German. Of the other 
seven members two were Englishmen, the whole con- 
stituting what Professor Priestley calls “a cos- 
mopolitan group.” 


Many of the early German immigrants of the 
19th century turned their attention to what has 
come to be known as truck-farming, for which 
native farmers had little liking. Pioneering in the 
wilderness was not conducive to the cultivation of 
vegetables on a commercial scale. 

A letter, addressed on June 26, 1829, to the So- 
ciety of the Propagation of the Faith by the sec- 
retary, Clieteur, to Bishop Fenwick, having stated 


| there were then among the German immigrants in 


Cincinnati “many hundred Catholics,” further 


declares : 

“The Germans are a great blessing for the country. 
Because almost all (?) of them are gardeners, they supply 
the market with vegetables and cabbage,2) until now scarce 
since the Americans did not know how to cultivate them.” 


German gardeners are frequently mentioned in 
early accounts of western travels. Prince Bernhard 
of Saxe-Weimar, a general in the army of the 
Netherlands, in the spring of 1826 found land at 
Louisville, Kentucky, the value of which had ; 
preciated after the collapse of a boom, occupied 
Germans engaged in raising garden ‘truck. a 
Croghan,” the distinguished traveler records 
relating his observations at Louisville, ‘ 

a small piece of land which he at that tit ie 
ae HE BP oe poe di $2,000, 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. : 
First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 


ex. 

Second Vice-President, C. J. Kunz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Third Vice-President, August A. Gassinger, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. A. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Rev. Leo Henkel, Lincoln, IIL; 
H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John Neuner, San Francisco, Cal., 
and George B. Doerger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, I1l., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what is 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


For the Dissemination of Catholic Social 
Thought 


Central-Blatt and Social Justice Enters 
Twenty-fourth Year 

The years that have passed since the establish- 
ment of the Central Bureau and publication of the 
first issue of Central-Blatt and Social Justice have 
generously substantiated the correctness of the 
views of those responsible for the initiation and 
continuation of the peculiar endeavors sponsored 
by the Bureau and the special service this journal 
renders. 

Looking back upon the founding of the Central 
Verein and sketching the newer development of 
pursuits to which our organization is devoted, The 
Review, a monthly published in the interest of St. 
Ann’s Congregation, Milwaukee, observes in tts 
March issue: 

“While beginning as a’ fraternal society [rather a federa- 


This applies with particular pertinence to the 
Central Verein during the period beginning with the 
establishment of the Volksverein in 1902, followed, 
by the founding of the Bureau in 1908 and the 
publication of our present journal. That the 
exigencies of the times demanded agencies of this 
sort has been well established. As to the needs of 
the present and the future, The Review claims: 

“The program of the Central Verein is something that is 
very much needed in the United States,”*) 
thus stating tersely what has been repeatedly as- 
serted by leaders of Catholic thought in our coun- 
try, and what was reiterated in numerous expres- 
sions elicited by the observance of the Diamond 
Jubilee of the C. V. in 1930. 


There have been and are those, of course, who 
thought and think there is no particular need for 
Catholic Social Action in our country. The decline 
of Socialism in the U. S., some years of war-time 
and after-war prosperity, at least so called, have 
indeed dulled the perceptions of many for needs 
beyond their immediate ken. But the lull in activity 
of the forces Catholic Social Action must contend 
with, if there was a real-lull, has been broken by 
evidences of social agitation occasioned by the seri- 
ous depression, agricultural, industrial, commercial 
and financial, affecting the world. And these evi- 
dences point to increasing activity rather than to 
an early lessening of effort. There seems, in fact, 
to be adequate warrant for the assertion made and 
the program announced by the author of a review of 
the volume, “Man and Society,” by the Rev. Francis 
J. Haas, printed in The Salesianum: 

“Unless we are completely misreading the signs of the 
times and misunderstanding the temper of the age, the near 
future will witness a strong revival of social agitation. 
Social catastrophe can be headed off only by social reform. 
Enlightened social reform presupposes sound knowledge. It 
is imperative that such knowledge be diffused, especially 
among Catholics, that they may be able to assist intelli- 
gently in the coming reconstruction of the social order.’’3) 

Precisely the latter statement expresses a fun- 
damental reason for the founding of the Central 
Bureau as well as the publication of C. B. and S. J., 
which are agencies created by the desire of the 
Central Verein to diffuse knowledge of correct 
principles and reliable methods, anchored in re- 
ligion, pertaining to the vast array of cultural, 
civic, social and economic problems, among Cath- 
olics, so that they “might assist intelligently in the 
reconstruction of the social order.” At the same_ 
time the prediction of increased “social agitation” 
underscores the desirability of continued and in- 
creased co-operation of the priests and laymen of 
the C. V. and others with the Bureau and its organ. 


As this journal enters on its twenty-fourth year of 
publication with the present issue, it commends its 
services anew as a medium for the dissemination of - 
knowledge of Catholic ethics and of sound social, 


tion of Benevolent societies—Ed.] the Central Verein very 
soon took on definite social objectives. It endeavored to 
induce its members to think and to read about the great 
social questions of the day. It turned out a whole series tee 
me pa ications aaa contri haiion of pee ethics toward ame and economic theory, reflected against 

e solution of modern social problems. e Central Verein c in i in 1 j i igi 
is really the pioneer organization in Catholic social thought aoe aE SSS Fate ang pene religion: 
in America.”1) 2) Ibid, : 


Lc p.2, | a The Salesianum, St. Francis, Wis. Vol. XXVI, No. 
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well as for the promotion of Catholic Action in 
its many ramifications. Its editors bespeak for the 
journal a continued friendly reception and a widen- 
ing circle of readers. Present subscribers can do 
much toward assuring it both. 


Rather a One-Sided Presentation 

The Catholic Credit Union movement in our 
country, outside of the New England States, 
was given impetus by the Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, now Bishop of Great Falls , by arrang- 
ing for discussion of Credit Unions in Catholic 
parishes at the Fourth Annual Catholic Rural 
Life Conference at Cincinnati, O., in 1926. More 
stimulating was the campaign initiated three 
years later, in 1929, by Father O’Hara, with the 
co-operation of the Social Action Department 
of the National Cath. Welfare Conference, in- 
cluding the publication of a Free Leaflet and 
its distribution among the clergy throughout 
the country. The present development of Credit 
Unions in Catholic parishes is unquestionably 
due in a measure, and in some states entirely, to 
these and subsequent efforts of the National 
Parish Credit Union Committee, appointed un- 
der the Social Action Department, and co-oper- 
ating with it, and to the efforts of the Bureau 
Parish Committee, organized later by the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau of Boston and 
collaborating with the Department Committee. 

These and other facts are related in an article 
entitled “Progress of the Parish Credit Union 
Campaign,” by Roy E. Bergengren, Executive 
Secretary of the Boston Bureau, printed in the 
April issue of the N. C. W.C. Review. 
entation, however, creates a rather one-sided impres- 
sion of the development. Thus the statement: 
“Subsequently [1. e., after the Rural Life Confer- 
ence at Cincinnati] the Catholic Union of Mis- 
souri became much interested,’ presupposes a con+ 
nection which did not exist in fact. Other 
statements are likewise misleading, while the list of 
Parish Credit Unions, concluding the article, which 
are said to owe origin to the efforts noted, also in- 
- vites scrutiny. 
__ By way of reminder the following facts may fit- 
tingly be recalled: At the Cleveland convention 
of the C. V., held in August, 1925, the Central 
Bureau introduced a resolution, carefully discussed 
by the Resolutions Committee, urging study of 
Credit Unions and their establishment by our mem- 
bers, the Bureau offering to advise all interested 
as to methods of procedure, the draft being ap- 
proved by the Convention. The resolutions were 
not merely at once disseminated through the Cath- 
olic press of the country, but also forwarded to 
the 1,300 societies constituting the C. V., by many 
which they were discussed. Next, in the No- 
mber and December, 1925, issues of C. B. and 
J. we presented arguments for active interest 
the part of Catholics in Credit Unions under 

le: “The Credit Union’s Appeal to American 
ics,” and in the issue for April, 1926, fol- 


it with an article, written by Mr. Bergen- 


The pres-- 


real 


gren at our request, on “The Credit Union in Prac- 
tical Operation,” which was at once reprinted as a 
Free Leaflet and distributed in many thousands of 
copies. A month later, in May, 1926, on our invita- 
tion, Mr. Bergengren addressed the Hermann con- 
vention of the Cath. Union of Missouri; but his 
presence meant more than that of a speaker called 
on to fill a number on the program. Priests and 
laymen, bankers, farmers, merchants, legislators, 
attorneys, had been invited to a special open meet- 
ing, and a number of men, not affiliated with the 
Catholic Union, attended. It was then and there 
decided that the Catholic Union obtain, if at all 
possible, passage of a Credit Union Enabling: Act, 
previous efforts to secure such a law having failed, 
and that in the meantime members prepare them- 
selves to take advantage of the Act when it should 
have been passed. The Union put its resolution into 
effect at the very next session of the General As- 
sembly, and immediately began actively and, with 
a measure of success, to promote the Credit Union 
movement in Catholic parishes. Since that time 
the Catholic Union of Mo., other State Leagues, 
and the Central Bureau have not ceased in their 
efforts in the same direction. 

Surely the statement that “much interest” in the 
movement developed in Missouri “subsequently” to 
the Fourth Catholic Rural Life Conference, held 
in Cincinnati on October 20-21, 1926, is unwar- 
ranted in the face of these facts. 

Moreover, a goodly sprinkling of the Catholic 
Parish Credit Unions organized since the fall of 
1926 and before the establishment of the commit- 
tees named in the Review owe their origin largely 
to out-and-out Central Verein endeavor, notwith- 
standing the circumstance that both the C. V. and: 
the C. B. remain unnamed in the article in ques- 
tion. This holds good also of the summary of 
Catholic Credit Unions embodied in the article as 
having been founded since January, 1930, when the 
two committees treated of by Mr. Bergengren be- 
gan to co-operate. In fact, while recognizing the 
stimulus and aid rendered by these committees, we 
can state confidently that no less than seven of thé 
ten associations listed there have been established 
by priests and laymen active in the C. V., and 
largely as the result of C. V. agitation and en- 
couragement. 

There are other developments in the progress of 
Catholic Credit Unions, efforts of unquestionable 
influence upon the progress made, that might well 
have been noted in the Review. The effect of such 
efforts are evidenced anew by recent developments 
in Missouri and Wisconsin: In the former begin- 
nings toward the formation of two Credit Unions 
in Catholic parishes were made during the month 
of March through local, Catholic Union and Bureau 
initiative, while in La Crosse, Wis.. the General 
Secretary of the Central Verein, Mr. Frank J. 
Dockendorff, was instrumental in initiating a Union 
in the parish to which he belongs, that of Holy 
Trinity, the Cathedral parish and another likewise 
having taken the first decisive steps toward per- 
fecting such associations. 


et 
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As in these and other instances our members 
and the Central Bureau are glad to have contrib- 
uted toward the advancement of this movement ; 
and they shall continue to do so whether their 
share in its promotion is recognized or not. 


Abuses Under the Maternity Act 

The Jones-Cooper Maternity bill, which our 
organization opposed as it had its predecessors, 
failed to pass at the last session of the Congress. 
In December and January last the Presidents 
of the State Leagues of the C. V. and the N. C. 
W. U. and others responded to requests issued 
by the Central Bureau, ‘in the one instance to 
urge their Senators to defeat the bill, and in 
the other to file statements of their attitude 
with their Representatives for presentation at 
hearings conducted by a committee of the 
House. As already noted the Director of the 
Bureau filed a statement of opposition to the 
bill, which was incorporated in the report on 
the hearings. 


How warranted our consistent opposition toward 
Federal centralization and bureaucracy has been is 
illustrated in part by the statement presented to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, by 
the Hon. John J. Cochran, Representative from St. 
Louis, who also submitted the Bureau’s declaration. 
Mr. Cochran called attention to maladministration of 
the act in the past and warned the committee to 
guard against similar abuses, urging them that, if they 
intended to report the bill, they “define in no 
uncertain terms what the money can be used 
for.” He referred to the original intent of the 
first Sheppard-Towner Maternity bill, as set 
forth in hearings pertaining to that measure by 
its sponsors, namely that it “provide some means 
to take care of the infant at time of birth as 
well as of the mother,’ and then pointed to the 
unwarranted extension of service under the law 
in practice. Mr. Cochran declared: 

“What happened after the law was placed upon the 
statute books? Ask those who administered the measure 
how long it was before various States called attention to 
the definition of an infant. How they showed that an 
infant was a child until it reached its majority. Some 
States submitted their plans for Federal aid, not for tak- 
ing care of the infant at time of birth‘or for the mother 
but for various other purposes, and the board in charge 
of administering the act approved their applications. Find 
out if you will, just how much of the money used during 
the seven years the law was in force was used for the care 
of infants of all ages for purposes other than.at time of 
birth of the child.”1) 

Mr. Cochran quotes a “statement by Dr. 
Haines in her summary submitted for inclusion 
in the hearings” to the effect that “greater atten- 
tion to the health of the pre-school child marked 
the closing years of the Maternity Act” as one 
evidence in addition to others that “money was 
used for purposes other than the care of the child 
and mother at the time of birth.” 


_1) Child Welfare Extension Service. Hearing Before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, etc., on S. 255 and H. R. 12995, P, 223-4, 


Another consideration advanced against the 
scheme by Mr. Cochran, of which the general 
public had remained in ignorance, was the con- 
templated gradual increase of the annual appro- 
priation for the purposes of the bill, the initial 
allowance serving merely as a bait. The speaker 
declared: 

“In this bill you bait the States with an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for the first year, increasing the amount an- 
nually until it reaches $3,000,000 for 1936 and every year 
thereafter.” 

Though eliminated for the time being, the Ma- 
ternity Act will most probably be revived when 
opportunity presents. With respect to it and 
to the general tendency toward federalization 
it will be well to bear in mind the arguments 
advanced on this occasion in opposition to this 
one outcropping of paternalism. 


Credit Union Notes 


No little prestige was conferred upon Catholic 
Credit Unions by the appointment of Rev. Leo 
Henkel, pastor of St. Mary’s parish, Lincoln, 
Ill., as Diocesan Director of Catholic Parish 
Credit Unions by the Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Schlar- 
man, Bishop of Peoria. 

Rev. Henkel, who founded St. Mary’s Credit Union on 
the suggestion of the late Mr. Anton Spaeth, is Member- 
at-Large of the Executive Committee of the C. V. and 
Spiritual Director of the Central Illinois District League of 
the Catholic Union of Illinois. 

phe 

After correspondence with the Central Bureau 
the Rev. Hubert Eggemann, pastor of St Law- 
rence parish at New Hamburg, Mo., invited Mr. 
B. Barhorst, of St. Louis, Chairman of the Credit 
Union Committee of the Cath. Union of Mo., to 
address the men of his congregation of March 
19 relative to the establishment of a Credit 
Union. 

The group decided to proceed with the undertaking, 
which will represent one of the few bona fide Catholic 
rural Credit Unions in our country. From this angle in 
particular it should provide a valuable object lesson. Inter- 
est in the Credit Union has also been aroused in a neigh- 
boring rural parish. | 

eK ck . 

Presidents of District Leagues in which there are _ 
members of Catholic Credit Unions will do well to 
call for experience reports on Credit Union progress 
at District League meetings. At State Branch con-. 
ventions time might be set aside for one or more 
round table conferences of Catholic Credit Unions. — 
Lest this suggestion be considered premature let it 
be remembered that even now the Credit Unions in — 
Illinois and Missouri, established in parishes in — 
which the C. V. has affiliation, have a total member- _ 
ship in excess of that of some of the State Leagues _ 
of the C. V., while the next few months, moreover, — 
may yield a substantial additional increase. By 
recognizing the Catholic Credit Union at District — 
and State League meetings this movement will be 
encouraged and, by reflex action, the deliberations — 
of the meetings enriched by the contribution partici- _ 


2) L. ¢. , 
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pants in this comparatively new domain of Catholic 
Action will have to offer. 
tee eee 
The need for such services as the Credit Union 
renders is exemplified by the gain in the small 
loans business in Illinois, recorded by Leo H. 
Howe, Director, State Department of Trade and 
Commerce, who recently declared: 
“The small loan business is increasing throughout Illinois. 
. During the fiscal year that ended June 30, last, 415 
small loan agencies were licensed. This reflects an in- 
crease of almost 150 per cent within the past five years. . .” 
The condition forcing people to patronize the 
small loan agencies is precisely one of those 
the Credit Union meets. Increasing patronage 
of these agencies is an argument for the forma- 
tion of more Credit Unions, which, moreover, 
inculcate and enable the practice of habitual 
saving in small sums—a service the commercial 
agencies are not particularly interested in. 
Moreover the Credit Union serves its members 
_at a lower rate of interest than that demanded by 
the commercial agency. 


} The Forum, an Active Study Club in Milwaukee 
_ In the June, 1930, issue we noticed the estab- 
ent of a study club, designated as The 
orum, in St. Ann’s congregation at Milwaukee. 
E: has been operating so efficiently and appar- 
. ently with such success that some of the facts 
‘concerning the methods pursued deserve to be 
ade known to a wider circle, for at present 
ocial study is at least as necessary as it was 
when about 1905 Catholics in our country peean 
to show some interest in it—interest which, 


Ercan 

The Forum in Milwaukee has enjoyed the 
in petus and fostering care given it by St. beer? 
Society of St. Ann’s parish and Mr. J. M. Sev- 
enich, editor of Der Landmann, German language 
cultural weekly, and of The Review, a monthly 
DU aes in n the interests of the ae 


Sevenich informs us, ey “movement began 


ting upon the suggestion of the Central 
s society seriously considered the. establishment 
circle. Such circles “already existed in the St. 
t of the. Cath. wie of Foresters and the St. 


art, led to the establishment of our Cental 


ter the March, 1930, meeting of the St. Joseph 


- welcome.” 


in January we had a thrift meeting and started the ball 
a-rolling for a Credit Union. In February we had an in- 
come tax expert lecture at a public meeting. The first 
public meeting was held in connection with a debate on 
Chain Stores. In March we will disctss Insurance, in 
April the two sides of Prohibition, in May Women in 
Industry, in June Mixed Marriages, in July the Declaration 
of Independence, and in August Boyology.” 

The interest displayed by the members of St. 
Ann’s Forum should not be gratifying only to Mr. 
Sevenich, but also to all those anxious to witness 
promotion of social study. Two additional parishes 
in Milwaukee, St. Anthony’s and St. Leo’s, have 
followed the example set, and a fourth is consider- 
ing establishment of a Forum. But growth is not 
spontaneous. As a member of the Holy Name So- 
ciety Lecture Bureau, Mr. Sevenich takes occasion 
to advocate the Forum at, breakfast meetings, thus 
carrying the message further. Energetic effort, at 
least on the part of a few members, was necessary, 
and will be until they succeed in distributing the 
burden of effort upon a greater number. 


Jacobite Bishops’ Return to Rome Creates 
Serious Mission Problems 


_ The information that a number of Jacobite bish- 
ops had made their submission to the Holy See was 
hailed with satisfaction by the Catholic press of our 
country, and naturally created interest among the 
faithful. They were not made aware, however, of 
the problems their return to the obedience to the See 
of Peter involved those bishops in. 

A communication, addressed to the Bureau on be- 
half of Rt. Rev. Mar. Theophilos, O. I. C., Bishop 


of Tiruvalla, shows what needs have been created 


in consequence of the conditions referred to: 


“The great burden, sweet though it is, of converting to 
Holy Mother Church a vast population of Jacobite Schis- 
matics, has fallen naturally on the shoulders of this infant 
Diocese (Tiruvalla). Sites have to be bought and churches 
built, while cemeteries must be provided, priests and cate- 
chists maintained, and books and periodicals distributed 
freely to many who, fortunately, have developed a taste 
for reading. If fifty churches—not fine churches, but at 
_ least neat sheds, one of which together with its site would R= 
not cost more than $800—if fifty such churches could be 
built within a year, thousands of Schismatics would b 
sure to return in the near future to Catholic unity.” f 


Bishop Theophilos fervently hopes “that the ge 
erosity of American Catholics will take pity o 
valla, poorest Diocese in the world.” The letter adds 
"OL books the ‘F aith, of Our sw mos 


Bs oe ge * ue 
_The knowledge of me havoc ¥ 
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am still far from being able to raise up all my wrecks and 
ruins, 

“The 14 damaged churches and presbyteries are repaired ; 
two churches and two schools are being rebuilt now; re- 
main to be rebuilt entirely one church and two presbyteries. 
You can imagine how welcome your draft was in the cir- 
cumstances; and I thank Our Dear Lord for having in- 
spired you to think of me.” 

* Ok OK 

The terrible visitation from which large areas 
of South Africa have suffered, a protracted 
drought, continues unabated. An American born 
missionary, Rev. JasakisHich, O. S.oh.. S.4;-writ- 
ing from Onseepkans on the third of February, 
in the midst of summer therefore, says: 

“T have never before experienced such a sad year and 
terrible summer as this one. Our old complaint still holds 
true: ‘No rain!’ We are really starving! Our sixth 
year of drought is nearing its end, leaving us little else 
besides the hope, as we have hoped so long, that it shall 
rain soon. We have suffered from an exceptional heat 
which has lasted unabatingly since Christmas, and we 
haven’t even water for drinking purposes. Can you imagine 
118 to 121 degrees of heat in the shade, and that daily, and 
not even decent or enough drinking water? The Orange 
river, which ordinarily supplies us with water, has dried 
up. For a time we used the stagnant water left in the 
holes in the river bed, but since typhoid fever developed, 
our good Bishop wrote me not to use this water any longer. 
What now? I have been forced to go thirty-six miles to 
Pofadder to obtain a supply of water. A rather expensive 
way of obtaining it, since I must travel seventy-two miles 
back and forth. Moreover, I am at the present time feed- 
ing and clothing 56 orphan children, not an easy task in 
these indescribably hard times. Nevertheless we hope 
against hope, and are trying to keep up our courage, know- 
ing that some day our sacrifices shall be rewarded.” 

x kK x 


With a county for his parish, Fr. Peter Kuppers 
has labored indefatigably among the Mexicans and 
Indians in New Mexico. Always wretchedly poor, 
his people are at present suffering more than 
usually because the depression has affected them 
likewise. The men who went forth, as is their cus- 
tom, last spring in quest of work, returned to their 
homes with little money, or even pockets entirely 
empty, because they had found no work. 

This explains a communication addressed to us 
by Fr. Kuppers on March 14: 

“Please, 1f you can help, do so for the sake of my chil- 
dren and also the Sisters [who conduct the two schools 
founded by him at a great sacrifice]. I hardly know. what 
to do. The conditions in my Missions are really terrible. 
Children are starving, while I have nothing left to give. 
Please remember us.”’ 

Fortunately, we were able to send him a hun- 
dred dollars at once, since a benefactor had en- 
trusted us with a sum of money, declaring we might 
want to make some people happy at Easter time. 


Co-Worker of C. B. and §S. J. Receives Apostolic 
Blessing 

Miss Ella Frances Lynch, Minerva, N. Y., 
whose article, “Where Education Begins,” ap- 
peared in the March issue of our publication, 
has been granted a special Apostolic Blessing 
of the Holy Father, to whom she had submitted 
as a mark of homage her two textbooks on 
parental child-training. Miss Lynch is founder 


of The National League of Teacher-Mothers. 

The letter addressed to Miss Lynch by the 
Papal Secretary of State, His Eminence Eugene 
Cardinal Pacelli, declares: 

“The Holy Father has graciously accepted the homage 
of your typical text books referring to the ‘National 
League of Teacher-Mothers’..... 

“In compliance with your wish His Holiness bestows 
a special Apostolic Blessing on yourself, so that you may 
be able to continue successfully your important work in 
the cause of the domestic education of Catholic children 
under the guidance of the ecclesiastical authorities.” 

Their Eminences the Cardinals Cerretti, Sin- 
cero and Lepicier. and the Rev. Mario Barbera, 
S. J., Assoc. Editor of Civilta Cattolica, have 
commended highly Miss Lynch’s proposal to 
educate parents by means of weekly classes 
taught by pastors. 

A reprint of Miss Lynch’s article has been 
made and copies (Free Leaflet No. LVI) are 
available at the Bureau for interested parties. 


With the C.V. and Its Branches 
Convention Calendar 


Convention C.-€. V. of A. and Na@ Weise 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana, beginning August 23. 

genes Branch of the C V.: New Almelo, May 
6-7. 

Cath. Union of Illinois and State Branch of the 
N. C. W. U.: Edwardsville, May 17-18. 

Cath. Union of Missouri and State Branch 
N. C. W. U.: St. Joseph, May 17-19. 

Connecticut Branch C, V. and N. C. W. U.: 
Meriden, June 27-29. 

C. V. of North Dakota and C. W. U.: Lefor, 
in June. 

C. V. and C. W. L. of Wisconsin: Burlington. 

Oregon Branch C. V.: Sublimity, July 12. 

State League of Texas and State Branch N. C. 
W. U.: Hallettsville, in July. 

State League of Indiana and Branch N. C. 
W. U.: Fort Wayne, simultaneously with con- 
vention of C. V. and N. C. W_U. 

State League of California: Oakland, in Sep- 
tember. . 

New Jersey Branch, C. V. and N: C) WeUe 
Newark, September 26-27. 

State League of Minnesota and C. W. U 
Delano, September 27-28. 


Officers of Indiana’ League Issue Round Letter > 


The deliberations of the Committee on Legis- 
lation of St. Joseph State League of Indiana 
and their action with respect to certain meas- | 
ures are reported on in a letter addressed by 
President A. W. Miller and Secretary C. J. Kunz 
to the affiliated societies and the Reverend 
Clergy. The communication also announces that. 
the C. V. convention will be held in Ft. Way 
beginning August 23 and that the convention 
the State League will be restricted to essential _ 
deliberations so that the delegates may attend 
the major events of the senior organization. 

i ae : 
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Michigan Branch Gains Kolping Society and Aid 
Organization 


The Kolping Society, Detroit, and the Kolping 
Aid Society of that city have ‘affiliated with the 
Michigan Branch of the C. V., the former number- 
ing 64, the latter 65 members. As Mr. George L,. 
Dorr, Secretary of the Branch, informs the Bu- 
reau, the officers are hopeful of obtaining the affili- 
ation of additional societies. 

Mr. Dorr also notes an interesting develop- 
ment, due to the establishment of the C. V. 
Credit Union, and the accession of these so- 
cieties, declaring: 

“At present, when so many good men are out of work, 
we find our loyal members are able to help each other, A 
number of members of the newly obtained societies having 
joined our Credit Union, we are enabled to assist a greater 
number of unfortunate members of the Union, and of 
course of the State Branch.” 


New Jersey Branch Executive Committee Hears 
Report on Legislation 


Interest in legislative matters is systematically cul- 
tivated by the New Jersey Branch of the C. V., its 
Committee on Legislation enjoying the co-operation 
of the local units. At the meeting of the Executive 
Board, held February 15 in St. Benedict’s parish 
hall, Newark. the Legislative Committee reported: 
‘ It had opposed the Maternity Bill and the so-called Birth 
_ Control Bill in Congress, and had been advised by the 
affiliated units they had registered their opposition also. 
Several bills pending in the State Legislature were pre- 
ted for discussion, most of them pertaining to improve- 
ents in the Workmen’s Compensation law, and one in- 
‘tended to reduce the working hours of women employed in 
bakeries, restaurants, etc. 
of the Mechanics’ Lien Act and amendment of the Small 
Loans law. 

By vote of the meeting the annual convention was 
set for September 26-27, in St. Benedict’s parish 
oe Newark. Dates selected for the Annual 
Retreat at Morristown, at which conferences will be 
delivered in English and German, are Decoration 
Day and the-day following. The delegates were 
Idressed by Hon. John J. Rafferty, Member of 
General Assembly, who spoke on unity, charity 


«. 


_ favorably to Catholic ideals. | 


z= 


s Branch Supports Wholesome Legislation 


ie 


legislation is voiced-by Mr. M. Mohr, 
of the Kansas State League, in a let- 
d to the Bureau, declaring in part: 


on to interest ourselves in the proposed 
law Kg gee. sale of various commodities by 
as been aa upon. 

Sincere vee: for 


The organization opposed repeal - 


-olerance as means to influence the American | 


fication over the passage of a certain | 


A law con- — 


chiefly affected Catholic hospitals and would surely have 
increased the costs patients must bear. , We also op- 
posed a bill which would have taken the assessing of farms 
and farm machinery out of the hands of present officials 
and would have placed the farmer still more under the con- 
trol of the cities. $2 

Our movement in Kansas will assuredly gain 
by the interest the officers of the State Branch 
have devoted to legislation. On our part we 
are happy to co-operate with them as we did 
during former sessions of the Legislature, dur- 
ing one of which we were able to warn them in 
ample time to enable them to defeat an unjust 
eugenic marriage bill. 


Missouri Union Favors Bill, Opposes Others 


Like the officers of the Kansas State League 
the Committee on Legislation of the Cath. Union 
of Mo. urged adoption in the General Assembly 
of a bill restricting electricity, gas and water 
utilities corporations to the production and pro- 
vision of their particular services and barring 
them from the manufacture and sale of acces- 
sories, detrimental to independent manufactur- 
ers and merchants. 


The Union on the other hand opposed a Sterilization 
bill and a Jury Service for Women bill. Co-operation of the 
clergy and of the constituent societies was solicited. 


Indiana Committee on Legislation Alert 


As already noted various sections of Indiana 
are represented on the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of St. Joseph State League. 
the distances the members are obliged to travel 
to attend conferences, three well-attended meet- 
ings have been held by them, and the Commit- 
tee has declared their position with respect to 
a number of bills. 
addressed by the Secretary of the League, Mr. 
C. J. Kunz, of Indianapolis, to the officers and 
members of the constituent societies, national as 
well as State legislation was considered. 


_A Federal Department of Education Bill, the Maternity 
bill and the socalled Birth Control bill were opposed, the 
Secretary having been instructed to advise Senators and 
Representatives of the attitude of the Committee. A sub- — 


committee notified Indiana legislators of the League’s posi- — ‘ 


tion toward no less than 17 bills dealing with free te 


In spite. of 


According to a round letter 


books for public schools, a Sterilization bill, and a bill deal ‘s 


ing with transportation for children attending public schoo 


Combatting Sterilization Bills - om 
~ Following its circularization in February 
priests and Beret in | Texas, Ohio of 
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number of copies of the same Free Leaflet. In Missouri in Germany. As of March 24, 81 Secretaries 
the Committee on Legislation of the Catholic Union sent have responded to our invitation. 

Sopies of 1 » Secretaries of the affiliated societies, urg- ra ; : ’ 

Oe aisliic . oe Sra rk an rata h ‘el eatlat While the number of Secretaries heard from is below 
Bere Sent ODpasinOn LOTS Oa 5 Ramer ce & x Aisi ie) Nese ton ome previous similar 
has not been offered for general distribution, nevertheless ten per cent, which is less than on some f 


3100 copies have been judiciously placed since the first print- 
ing in January last. 
* Ok Ox 

. Officers and members of District League No. 
2 of the Young Men’s Section of the Cath. Union 
of Mo. have displayed keen interest in legisla- 
tion pending in the General Assembly. Organ- 
ized in the territory including and surrounding 
the State capital, the League numbers members 
who are able and willing to study bills as they 
are introduced and, if necessary, to attend hear- 
ings On measures, 

Mr; Fred Vogel, Jr., of Jefferson City, Secretary of the 
League, gave legislative matters considerable attention. 
On one occasion he distributed copies of the Bureau’s 
leaflet against Sterilization of Mental Defectives among 
Representatives who might be counted on to assist in de- 
feating the measure. 

ek hae 

While a Sterilization measure was pending in 
the Missouri General Assembly the Rt. Rev. 
Jos. Selinger, D. D., contributed an article on 
its purport to The Home Adviser, published by 
Rev. John Fugel at Vienna, Mo. Dr. Selinger 
notes the condemnation of the advocated oper- 
ation in the Holy Father’s Encyclical Letter on 
Christian Marriage, and concludes: 

“The reasons assigned [by advocates of Sterilization] for 
the operation are apt to delude the unsuspecting reader. 
The good of inmates of eleemosynary and penal institutions 
as well as of society is said to be the purpose. But who 
calls to mind the abuses promoted by such a law? .... 
Christians, be on your guard. Preserve morality! Ethical 
culture must accord with the divine destiny of the human 
race. 


Passion Play Presentation by Young Men’s 
Section Successful 

To the seven presentations of “The Upper Room,” 
planned by the Young Men’s Section of the Cath- 
olic Union of Missouri in St. Louis and St. Charles, 
it was necessary to add two performances, so well 
was the production received. A most gratifying 
feature of the undertaking, apart from the recep- 
tion by the various audiences, was the painstaking 
and sustained co-operation of a group of young 
priests. Presentations are to be repeated next year 
during Lent. 

The young men have completed a series of Basketball 
League games, the teams competing all being affiliated 
through their respective Sodalities. The principal educa- 
tional feature of the March meeting was an address by 
Mr. H. J. Jacobsmeyer on “The Judicial Department of Our 


Government,”—one of a series of addresses on Civic Gov- 
ernment sponsored by the Section. 


Secretaries Distribute Free Leaflets 

As a Lenten work the Bureau some weeks 
since suggested to the Secretaries of the 1,192 
affiliated societies distribution of the one or 
other, or both, of the Free Leaflets: ‘“Environ- 
ment of Education,’ from the Holy Father’s 
Encyclical Letter on the Christian Education of 
Youth, and “Der Laie in der heutigen Kirche,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Engelbert Krebs, of Freiburg 


occasions, the interest in the leaflets evidenced by Secre- 
taries is gratifying, both as to volume and proportionate 
demand for the two publications, 13,859 copies of the 
English and 10,042 of the German, or 23,901 in all, having 
been requested. The demand for the German leaflet is 
rather exceptional, since during the last business year of 
the Bureau the total number of German language leaflets 
requested, compared to the total of English leaflets, was as 
1 to 7, while in this instance the corresponding ratio is 
approximately 1 to 1%. Moreover, the tone of the Secre- 
taries’ letters is cordial throughout, and indicative of gen- 
uine interest in the task assigned them. 


Working With Young Men and the Parish 


Thanks to active solicitation by members and to 
the assistance granted by the pastor, Rev. P. J. Cuny, 
Holy Family Benevolent Society of Waterbury, 
Conn., enrolled eight members at the March meet- 
ing. Moreover the organization amended their by- 
laws some time since, enabling the enrollment of 
social members, an arrangement which attracts 
some who are not interested in the benefit features 
and others who are debarred from them by age or 
condition of health. 


Again, the society has lately paid special atten- 
tion to adding young men to its ranks. Several 
have enrolled, and it is the function of the officers, 
and especially of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Social Activities, Mr. Alois H. Schwartz, that the 
meetings prove attractive to young men, without 
sacrificing any of the society’s serious endeavors. 
We are informed the meetings are always interest- 
ing, topics of import, such as the resolutions of the 

V. convention, being discussed, and a social 
gathering provided and held after the sessions. 


But Holy Family Society has more to its credit: As an 
expression of interest in the welfare of the parish and the 
promotion of the society, Mr. Schwartz a year ago or- 
ganized a Young Men’s Club. It has 17 members, ranging 
from 16 to 25 years, and recently observed the first an- 
niversary of its founding with a banquet. Meetings are 
held twice a month, Mr. Schwartz being in attendance. The 
members conduct the meetings, deliver prepared and im- 
promptu addresses, discuss the C. V. resolutions and other 
topics, and engage in various recreations. Some of the 
members intend shortly to join the senior society. | 

Partly on the initiative of the Benevolent Society organ- 
ized bowling has also been developed in the parish. 
Recently a match game was played with a New Haven | 
team, whose members are affiliated with the State Branch | 
of the C. V., the local team later playing a return en- 
gagement with the New Haven group. This venture, we 4 
a The also makes for close contact with the C. V._ 

ranch. 


Missioners Welcome Magazines 


The inquiry recently addressed to missionaries — 
receiving magazines from us, whether they 
wished the service continued, brought, among 
other affirmative replies, one from overseas, the _ 
writer of which adds: a 


“There have been several converts made through the dis- _ 


tribution of these periodicals and magazines. One Protes- 
tant in particular is very fond of the Acolyte, and alwa 
asks for the latest. He is now frequenting the church 


pray for him. Please send a copy of the Acolyte each time.” 
: aks x 
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To such requests by those who have heretofore 
participated in our distribution of magazines are 
added from time to time new applications. On the 
26th of February Very Rev. S. Diego Joseph, 
O. M. C., writing from southern India, asks to be 
remembered at regular intervals with a consignment 
of Catholic periodicals, since he is “in charge of a 
small Apostolic School preparing boys for the Na- 
tive clergy.” “There are 29 of them,” he adds, “be- 
longing to the best but poor families of South 


India.” 


While we are at present able to meet demands, it would 
be well for our members to remember our Remailing Serv- 


ice by sending us well preserved copies of recent issues of° 


Catholic magazines. Our supply hardly ever exceeds 
demand. 


Concerning Our Efforts 

Generous acknowledgment is granted our organ- 
ization for its efforts in the social field by The Com- 
monweal. An editorial “Concerning the Laetare 
Medal,” written on the occasion of the award of 
that distinction to Mr. James J. Phelan, of Boston, 
speaks of our Society as 

“a force which perhaps more than any other Catholic 
group (in America) has promoted scientific Catholic social 
study and effort . . . that group of German American Cath- 
olics who have made such constructive contributions to the 
American commonweal.” 

esas tek 

During his recent sojourn at San Antonio, Car- 
dinal Hayes visited the Base Hospital at Fort 
Sam Houston, where a Catholic chaplain has 
been sustained by the C. V. since the fall of 
1920. 

The chaplain, Rey. C. O’Gallagher, writes us that His 
Eminence viewed ten wards and was much gratified by his 


visit. ‘“Why,’ Fr. O’Gallagher continues, “he said, they ~ 


are all smiling. He thought it wonderful of you to keep 
a chaplain in the Hospital.” It must not be overlooked in 
this connection that Cardinal Hayes is Bishop Ordinary of 
Catholic U. S. Army and Navy Chaplains. 

x * x 


Through the co-operation of Miss Adele M. 
Greven, of Illinois, our department, “That Nothing 
Be Lost” obtained a small collection of medical 
books and surgical instruments, at one time the 
property of a medical practitioner in the city of 
Chicago. They were offered by us to the Society 
of Catholic Medical Missionaries, at Washington, 
and the offer was accepted by them. On March 


17 Dr. Anna Dengel wrote us: 
“We are very grateful to you for this consignment and 


appreciate your interest in the work.” 
* OK Ox 


Writing from a college in the Middle West, a 
teacher assures us: 

“IT am happy to say I found some of the historical 
sketches in back numbers of your copy of the Pastoral- 

Blatt very useful in writing my history thesis last year at 
| Bat. Louis,”” 

The file of the magazine referred to, edited for 
fifty years by such men as Fr. Faerber and Msgr. 
F. G. Holweck, in co-operation with many others, 
is but one of a number in the historical collection of 
the Central Bureau. __ 

_ The growing appreciation of our historical col- 
lection is furthermore indicated by the inquiry ad- 
dressed to us by a noted Catholic historian: 


“Would it be possible for me to secure someone at my 
own expense to make a card catalog of all the Americana 
Catholica in the Library of the C, V.?” 


Miscellany 
The C. V. Library is rapidly nearing completion. 
The only major work remaining is the setting up 
of the steel stacks and the laying of the glass mez- 
zanine floor. 


We should be able to report everything completed in the 
May issue. 


Within the last month we were able to pay off 
$800 on the debt burdening St. Elizabeth Settle- 
ment and Day Nursery. The principal, originally 
$4,000, has been reduced to $2,000 within twelve 
months. 


The result achieved is creditable considering the de- 
pression. 


The Kolping Society of Detroit discussed the 
article ‘Credit Independence Through Credit 
Unions,” by L. S. Herron, printed in the February 
issue of C. B. and S. J., at their March meeting. 


Mr. Geo. L. Dorr, Secretary of the State Branch of the 
C. V., attending the meeting, answered a number of ques- 
tions pertaining to Credit Unions, arising in the discussion 
following the reading, 


Elected to the office of Supreme Secretary of the 
Knights of St. George on January 7, 1906, Mr. 
P. Joseph Hess has assisted in the development of 
the organization which, while its total reserve fund 
was but $50,000 at the time mentioned, had at the 
end of its last business year, assets of $3,337,481.64, 
not including the St. George Home for the Aged. 

The. Knights of St. George are about to celebrate the 
golden jubilee of their organization. ‘The occasion is to 
be marked by a fitting celebration, to be conducted at Pitts- 
burgh, where they originated and where the chief offices 
are located. 


Noting the recent death of two of our mem- 
bers in Syracuse, N. Y., Fr..Albert, O. M. C., 
writes us: 

“The world is better because they lived, and their death 
is a great loss to our parishes and our cause. Requiescant 
in pace.” 

This is written of Jacob Steigerwald, who de- 
parted this life on February 1, and who was, as 
Fr. Albert remarks, “a staunch supporter and 
friend of the C. V. and Staatsverband,” and 
Jacob Belge, a member of Commandery No. 133, 
Knights of St. John. 


“Public or Catholic School—Which? is the 
title of one of the articles making up No.-3 of 
Volume XXIX of The Catholic Mind pamphlets, 
published by America Press of New York. This 
issue bears the date of February 8, 1931. 

The article is by Rev. Philipp H. Burkett S. J., and is, 
as the text explains, “an address at a public mass meeting 
in Utica, N. Y., during the annual State Convention of the 
Central Verein, August 31, 1930.” The address was, and 
is, particularly timely for the treatment it accords the Holy 
Father’s Encyclical on “The Christian Education of 


- Youth,” and for its pertinent application to the school 


question in our country. 
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A fine tribute to the memory of the late Rev. 
Edward F. Schulte, Passaic, Spiritual Advisor of 
the N. J. Branch of the C. V., is paid in a com- 
munication addressed by the President, Mr. Louis 
M. Seiz, to the officers of the affiliated societies. 

In addition to expressing his appreciation of the high 
moral and intellectual qualities of the deceased and of the 
whole-hearted co-operation he granted the organization, Mr. 
Seiz urges attendance at a requiem high mass in Passaic 
and requests all members to receive the Sacraments during 
the month of March for the repose of the soul of Father 
Schulte; he further recommends that all affiliated societies, 
at each meeting during six months, recite certain prayers 
for the same intention. 


The Proceedings of the Diamond Jubilee Con- 
vention of the C. V., recently printed, should be 
cherished by all devoted members of our organiza- 
tion as a reminder of that auspicious occasion and 
as an inspiration to perseverance in co-operation 
with the organization. At the same time, however, 
officers of societies should also utilize the fund of 
arguments and encouragement the 144-page report 
contains to stimulate Catholic Action-among the 
members of the societies. 

The inspiring sermon of Bishop Hugh C. Boyle, of Pitts- 
burg, the various addresses and reports, and the numerous 
commendatory and congratulatory statements from Church 
dignitaries the world over and from many sources in the 
U. S. make the report of the Baltimore convention unique. 
It should be put to use in a manner corresponding with its 
exceptional contents. 


Books Reviewed 
The Franciscan Catholic Monthly Review—Almanac Edi- 
_ tion, 1931. Franciscan Fathers, Paterson, N. J. 
Price .60 by mail. 


To arrive at a correct estimate of the value of 
a publication such as The Franciscan Almanac one 
must gain the opinion of those for whom it is 
intended. With that thought in mind, I gave the 
Almanac to a working man, simply stating that it 
contained many points of information regarding 
things Catholic. This particular individual was of 
the type who keep rather shy of books of this na- 
ture. For some days I heard nothing from him 
about the booklet, although I met him repeatedly. 
Neither did I say anything to him about it. 1 
was simply awaiting the spontaneous expression of 
his opinion. Four days later it came. “Father,” 
he said as he approached me, “that Almanac you 
gave me is most interesting. It is written in a 
style that an ordinary fellow like me can under- 
stand. The single articles are brief and clear, and 
they are attractively arranged. In the past few 
days I have learned many things about the Church 
which I thought could be understood only by the 
learned. Thanks, very much, Father! Where can 
I get some mgre copies?” _ 
oe Father BERNARD Burk®, O. M. Cap. 
_The authors of the book reviews, published by 
Catholic Times, of Liverpool and London, evi- 
do at consider an insult to English speaking 


atholic books 
| them the 


graphical errors, from which few volumes are en- 
tirely free, nor direct their rancor at one publish- 
ing house as did a certain reviewer, granted an 
undue amount of space in a well-known ecclesiastical 
review of our country recently. Evidently ani- 
mated by the spirit of crass nationalism, which led 
the writer to single out the Herder Book Co. for 
his attack, probably in the belief that this house, 
with which Mr. Arthur Preuss is identified, is more 
Teutonic than perhaps some other firm of book 
publishers. The English at least know that the war 
is over, while among us there are those who would 


perpetuate the spirit of hatred engendered by that 


terrible conflict. 


A recent issue of The Catholic Times devotes 
over a third of a column to the discussion of a 
translation by Rev. F. A. Marks, of Collinsville, 
Illinois, of Father Scharch’s book, “Confession as 
a Means of Spiritual Progress.” The review is 
throughout commendatory, and closes with the 
acknowledgment : 

“That is a really useful book, and we are glad that it 
has been written.” 

Previously the reviewer had stated that while 
the book would seem to have been written rather 
for the laity than for the clergy, it contained plenty 
of solid theology. Adding: 

“But all its theology is expressed in the simplest and 
plainest possible terms and serves but to give a firm basis 
to the excellent advice with which the book abounds.” 

A second work by an American translator, Rev. 
H. J. Eggemann, of New Hamburg, Mo., likewise 
published by the Herder Book Co., was also well 
received by the English reviewer, writing in the — 
same paper. We refer to the volume on “Catholic 
Moral Teaching,” by Dr. George Surbled, a French © 
physician who is a practicing Catholic, and treats — 
of various aspects of life from at once a medical © 
and moral point of view. The writer in The Cath- — 
olic Times says of this book: H 


“We are very glad that‘Catholic Moral Teaching’ has 
passed through our hands, and we look forward to the © 
publication of Vol. II... . Every doctor and every priest 
could profit by a study of this work.” ; 


Received for Review 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
VerOffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 

Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; Nicholas 
Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 
_Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 

ten an 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Vogelsangs Erbe. 


Vierzig Jahre nach dem Tode Karl Vogelsangs, 
des Meisters der katholisch-konservativen Sozial- 
reform in Oe¢esterreich und Deutschland, ist end- 
lich die erste umfassende, auf des gesamte 
handschriftliche Quellenmaterial sich sttitzende Le- 
bensbeschreibung erschienen. Sie stammt aus der 
Feder des um die Vogelsangforschung hochver- 
dienten Schwiegersohnes des Meisters und Sohnes 
des beruhmten hannoveranischen Geschichtsschrei- 
bers, Wiard vy. Klopp'), und ist betitelt “Leben und 
Wirken des Sozialpolitikers K. Frhr. v. Vogelsang”’ 
(Wien 1930, Typographische Anstalt). 

Mit besonderer Freude zeige ich im ‘“Central- 
blatt,” wo ich vor einem Jahrzehnt meine Aufsatze 
mit einer Studie tber Vogelsang begann (August, 
1921), damals durch den inzwischen dahinge- 
schiedenen Dichter Franz Ejichert dazu aufgefor- 
dert, nunmehr auch dieses neue, grundlegende Werk 
uber Vogelsang an, dem hoffentlich bald, aus der- 
selben bewahrten Feder, eine Neuausgabe der 
wichtigsten Schriften Vogelsangs folgen wird. 
Klopp breitet ein umfassendes Quellenmaterial, 
namentlich auch von Briefen an Vogelsang, vor 
uns aus, von dem nur zu wtinschen gewesen ware, 
dass es ihm schon frther zur Verfugung gestanden 
hatte. Zum ersten Mal konnen wir die historische 
Situation Vogelsangs, als er in den 7Oer und 80er 
Jahren des vorigen Jahrhunderts in Wien das 
“Vaterland” und die “Monatsschrift fiir Gesell- 
schaftswissenschaft und christliche Sozialreform” 
hherausgab und seine grundlegenden Aufsatze 
schrieb, wirklich voll ermessen. 

_ Es war eine eigenthiimliche Situation, in der sich 
Vogelsang befand, sozusagen zwischen konser- 
\Mativer und christlich-sozialer 
_Richtung. Seiner Herkunft, Denkform und pub- 
lizistischen Tradition nach war Vogelsang ein 
_Konservativer. Trotzdem verbanden ihn sehr viele 
Faden, vor allem aber starke Hoffnungen mit der 
aals gerade aufstrebenden christlich-sozialen Be- 
eung, welche dem Konservativismus gegentiber 
ie jiingere Generation reprasentierte. Neben Vo- 
elsang gab es eine ganze Reihe von konservativen, 
istokratischen Kopfen, die mit ihm in der Beur- 


1) ‘in Sohn Klopps und Enkel Vogelsangs, Ernst Klopp- 
: ‘Sask.). - 


theilung der sozialen Frage eins waren, z. B. Blome, 
Kuefstein, Belcredi, andere wieder standen seinen 
Vorschlagen ablehnend gegeniiber. Vermuthlich 
waren letztere in der Mehrheit. So hoffte er, bei 
der christlich-sozialen Generation auf tieferes Ver- 
standnis zu stossen. Heute freilich sehen wir 
klar, warum diese Hoffnungen eitle bleiben mussten. 
Auch Klopp gibt dieser historischen Thatsache um- 
umwunden Ausdruck. Zwei Umstande haben be- 
wirkt, dass nach dem Tode Vogelsangs die 
christlich-soziale Bewegung sich in ganz anderer 
Richtung, als Vogelsang wiinschte, entwickeln 
musste. Ejinerseits traten in ihr alsbald die p o 1i- 
tischen Interessen beherrschend in den 
Vordergrund im Gegensatz zu den von Vogelsang 
in erster Linie vertretenen sozialen und 
kulturellen Interessen. Anderseits 
aber setzten sich innerhalb der nunmehrigen 
christlich-sozialen Partei, soferne sie tberhaupt 
noch auf Theoretiker horte, eine ganz andere Rich- 
tung durch, als Vogelsang vertrat. Typisch hiefir 
ist Franz Martin Schindler, aber auch in gewissem 
Sinne noch Joseph Scheicher, die beide die neoscho- 
lastische Tradition verkorperten. Thatsache ist 
jedenfalls, dass der nach dem Tode Vogelsangs ein- 
setzende Aufschwung der christlich-sozialen Partei 
der Vogelsangschen Sozialreform keine Belebung 
brachte, vielmehr offenkundig die Erinnerung an 
Vogelsang immer mehr in den Hintergrund trat. 
Es sind im allgemeinen durchaus ausserhalb der 
Parteipolitik stehende Kreise, welche Vogelsangs’ 
Andenken seither hochhalten. Auch Klopp selbst, 
dessen Schriften am meisten die Kenntnis der Vo- 
gelsangschen Gedankenwelt wach erhielten, spricht 
ganz offen davon, dass sich die auf die christlich- 
soziale Bewegung gesetzten Hoffnungen nicht er- 
fullt haben. 

Es ist um so merkwiirdiger, dass statt dessen im 
Sozialismus relativ viel mehr Verstandnis 
und Interesse ftir Vogelsang besteht als in der mehr 
und mehr zum Ejinpeitscher der birgerlichen Klas- 
senfront gewordenen christlich-sozialen Partei. Be- 
kanntlich hat Vogelsang selbst sein System 
Ve¢hristlichen $0 Ziiyabis*meuis fees. 
nannt. Dies geschah vor der ausdritcklichen Ver- 
werfung dieses Begriffes durch Leo XIII. Sonst 
hatte ihn Vogelsang ganz gewiss nicht verwendet. 
Immerhin wurde ihm auch schon zu _ Lebzeiten, 
namentlich von deutscher Seite, “S t aat ss o- 
zialismus” vorgeworfen. Vogelsang hat 
sich auch dagegen ausdriicklich verwahrt. Er fasste 
seinen Kampf um die konservative Sozialreform 
ganz bewusst von dem Gesichtspunkt her auf, da- 
durch der immer mehr anwachsenden revolutionaren 
Sozialdemokratie, von der ihn eine Welt trennte, 
die Wasser abzugraben. Aber gerade diese von 
Vogelsang und seinem Kreise ausgehende Be- 
miihung um die soziale Wohlfahrt des Proletariats, 
diese von ihm das erste Mal ausgesprochene Idee 
der Entproletari sie tr wn gy dieseszu 
seiner Zeit gerade von konservativer Seite ernsthaft 
bethatigte Interesse fiir das arbeitende Volk, um 


ist derzeit Redakteur des “St. Peters Boten” | das sich damals sonst niemand aus den alten Stan- 


den kiimmerte, dies alles hat der Sozialismus schon 
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seinerzeit registriert und bis heute nicht mehr ver- 
gessen,. Klopp berichtet von einem interessanten 
Besuch Victor Adlers, des Grtinders der sozial- 
demokratischen Partei in Oestereich, bei Vogelsang, 
der von der Hochachtung Zeugnis gibt, welche ge- 
rade die sozialistischen Kreise fiir Vogelsang, die- 
sen echten Konservativen, hegten. Diese Tradi- 
tion hat Otto Bauer, der Nachfolger Adlers in der 
Fihrung der sozialdemokratischen Partei, im 
“Kampf,” der wissenschaftlichen Monatsschrift 
des Austromarxismus, zum Ausdruck gebracht, 
wenn er schreibt (p. 11): “So war die An- 
klage gegen den Kapitalismus 
den sh tes g ecntli.c hs te Wereerseeme whe s 
christlichen Sozialismus, All das, 
was der Adel, den die Bourgoisie entthront, die 
Kirche, deren Macht die Bourgeoisie eingeschrankt 
hat, der Kleinbiirger, der dem Kapital horig gewor- 
den, der Bauer, dessen Besitz die Hypothek ausge- 
hohlt, der Arbeiter, aus dessen Fleisch und Knochen 
der Kapitalist Profite mtinzt, dem Kapitalismus vor- 
zuhalten haben, das schleuderte der christliche So- 
zialismus ihm ins Angesicht. ... Sie (diese Kritik) 
hat mit ihrer leidenschaftlichen Anklage zum ersten 
Mal grosse Volksmassen in das politische Leben ge- 
fihrt, an dem vordem nur eine schmale Schicht 
vornehmer Edelleute, reicher Burger, ehrgeiziger 
Doktoren theilgenommen haben. Sie hat den volks- 
fremden Liberalismus gestiirzt, den Glauben an den 
Kapitalismus erschuttert, die grossen sozialen Pro- 
bleme auf die Tagesordnung gestellt. Das bleibt 
ihr geschichtliches Verdienst.” Auch Otto Neurath, 
der Vogelsang in sein “Lesebuch der Volkswirth- 
schaftslehre” aufgenommen hat, wo er zwischen 
Marx und George zu Worte kommt, aussert sich 
ahnlich in einem Aufsatz “Von Vogelsang zu 
Pesch” in der Wiener “Arbeiter-Zeitung” (13. Au- 
gust 1924). Eines jedenfalls steht fest, dass noch 
heute im Austromarxismus der Name Vogelsang 
bekannt ist und mit Achtung genannt wird, ja dass 
man als Konservativer mit diesem Namen als Lo- 
eae genug tragbare Brttcken hinuber zur Linken 

at 

Vogelsangs System war ein. durch utn d 
durch konservatives. Sein Ideal ist 
wirthschaftlich die Verbundenheit von Kapital und 
Arbeit in der Ejinzelpersonlichkeit, also handwerk- 
—lich-familiale Wirthschaft in genossenschaftlicher 
Organisation, politisch aber die “soziale Monar- 


unen der Demokratie Mass und Form gibt. Da- 
er ist gar nicht zu diskutieren. Demokratic und 
us sind fur pootleane nur N othbehelfe. 


m adhe ddrah die Namen Jarcke, Géites, 
ge ilies Ka 
‘einen Zweifel. 


i rt -Vogelsa 
sche it 1 


in der die Einzelpersénlichkeit eines Volks-_ 


rl Ludwig Haller gekennzeichnet | 
gibt es kei Die | 


staatssozialistische Gedanken dAusserte. In allen 
diesen unleugbar konservativen Wendungen zeigt 
auch Vogelsang eine gewissermassen “sozialistische” 
Tendenz. Nicht umsonst erscheint unter seinen Ge- 
wihrsleuten Ofters der Name des “konservativen 
Sozialisten’”” Rodbertus-Jagetzow. In der That hat 
sein eigenes Denken manche Aehnlichkeit mit dem 
dieses preussischen Junkers, der ftir die “sozia- 
listische Monarchie” eintrat. Nothwendig kommt, 
wer den Kapitalismus in der tiefsten Wurzel ver- 
neint, zu irgendeiner Wendung des Denkens, die 
den Sozialismus, wenn auch noch lange nicht an- 
nimmt und theilt, so doch in seiner historischen 
Funktion versteht. 

Es ist daher auch nicht Wunder zu nehmen, dass 
sehr viele von denen, die heute noch Vogelsangs 
Traditionen hochhalten, von den parteipolitisch ori- 
entierten, also auf die herrschenden Meinungen ein- 
gestellten Katholiken entweder fir verkappte 
Staatssozialisten gehalten werden, oder aber dem 
Sozialismus wirklich mit historischem Verstandnis 
gegeniiberstehen, ja selbst zum religidsen Sozialis- 
mus gehoren. Joseph Eberle, Karl Lugmayer, An-_ 
ton Orel, die innerhalb der katholisch-sozialen Dis- 
kussion am allerstarksten die Vogelsangsche Tradi- 


‘tion vertreten, stehen gerade in ihrer EKigenthums- 


auffassung dem Sozialismus tiberaus nahe, was auch | 
die offizielle Richtung gegen sie einwendet. Der 
Kreis der “Osterreichischen Aktion,” zu dem ich — 
gehore und der ebenfalls Vogelsangschen Gedanken- — 
kreisen nahesteht, ist bekannt ob seines historischen — 
Verstandnisses ftir den Sozialismus, obwohl der von | 
ihm herausgearbeitete theoretische Standpunkt der | 
personalen, familialen und autoritaren Idee alles 
eher denn sozialistisch ist. Zuguterletzt sind E 


“religiésen Sozialisten,” welcheam 
den letzten Jahren auf katholischer Seite aufgetreten 
sind, z. B. Otto Bauer in Wien (nicht zu ver- 
wechseln mit dem Fihrer der Sozialdemokratie), 
ausgesprochenermassen durch die Vogelsangscltul ed 
hindurchgegangen. ; 

Alle diese Gruppen katholischer Sozialpolitike 
Oesterreich, welche in ihrer Gesamtheit das E: 
Vogelsangs verwalten, stehen~ zur herrschend 
Richtung des sozialen Katholizismus, die pat 
politisch orientiert ist, im Gegensatz. W. 
diese Richtung eine ausgesprochen kapita 
freundliche Tendenz zeigt, verbindet alle von 
sang herkommenden Gruppen, so sehr sie 
fach unterscheiden, das antik 
stische Moment, mogen auch, 
selbe mehr “standisch,” die anderen es 
zialistisch” fassen, die. dritten die 
tivitat beider Gesichtspunkte ~ 
A ntikapit a La 
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Erde sind, zubilligen miissen. Daher werden die 


Fuhrer solcher Organisationen nothwendig zum 
Kapitalismus anders stehen als Menschen, denen 
diese Futhrerverantwortung nicht aufgelastet ist. 


Allmahlich aber wird sich auch diese Verbindung 
losen miissen, in dem Masse nimlich, als der Kapi- 
talismus sich selber tiberwindet. Auch die Kirche 
unserer Tage muss ihre menschlicherweise begreif- 
lichen Beziehungen zum Kapitalismus losen. 

Das ist Vogelsangs Erbe ftir sie. Auf diesem 
selbstverstandlichen Entwicklungswege, den die 
nachsten Jahrzehnte zu vollziehen haben und den 
die hieftir verantwortliche jiingere Generation des 
Katholizismus bereits leidenschaftlich fordert, wird 
der Name Vogelsang das Panier sein. Je natiir- 
licher dabei die Neigung der antikapitalistischen 
Jugend auch zum ideologischen Sozialismus ist, um 
so bestimmter wird der Geist Vogelsangs, der wohl 
ganzes Verstandnis hat fiir die Noth des Proleta- 
riats und fiir die historische Aufgabe des Sozialis- 
mus, der aber in tiefster Substanz ein konservativer 
Geist ist, davor bewahren, im Sozialismus mehr zu 
sehen als den freilich unabwendbaren dialektischen 
Gegenspieler des Kapitalismus. 

Dr. ERNST Kari WINTER, Wien 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Der ganzen Kulturarbeit der Kirche werden nicht 
lbermassig viele gerecht, weil man iibersieht, dass das 
Hauptgebiet der kirchlichen Arbeit die Seele des ein- 
zelnen und ganzer Volker ist. 

Dr. K. Eder, “Heilige Pfade. 


Das Jubilaum der Enzyklika Rerum novarum. 


In Mai werden vierzig Jahre verflossen sein 
seitdem Leo XIII. das so zeitgemasse und be- 
deutungsvolle Rundschreiben tiber die Arbeiter- 
frage an die Volker europadisch-amerikanischer 
Kultur richtete. Es bedurfte damals einer derar- 
tigen Erklartung von massgebender Seite, ins- 
besondere um der katholischen Welt die Richt- 
linien sozialpolitischer Bethatigung vorzuzeigen. 
Doch damit erschépft sich weder Bedeutung 
noch Einfluss dieser Kundgebung. Beruhend 

uf ewigen Fundamenten, bewahrt die Enzyklika 
Bre Bedeutung in der Gegenwart, und sie wird 
diese auch in der Zukunft nicht einbiissen. 


_ Daher erscheint es durchaus angebracht, sich 
nun wieder eingehender mit dieser meister- 
lichen Darlegung christlich-sozialer Grundsatze 
d deren Anwendung auf Gesellschaft und Ar- 
it zu beschaftigen. Wenigstens in seinen 
undziigen sollte das Rundschreiben allen Ka- 
oliken bekannt sein. Dieser Kenntnis Vorschub 
sten sind nachfolgende Ausfithrungen aus 
1 diesjahrigen Hirtenschreiben des Bischofs 
n Basel, in der Schweiz, des hochwst. Hrn. 
seph Ambiuhl, geeignet: 

te, was Leo XIII. hervorhebt ‘aed mit 


“Menschen nichts. gulch sehen als 


‘nicht an fremdem Gut. 


iruck betont gegentiber denen, die im | 


einen Arbeitsfaktor, eine Maschine, das ist die 
Wahrheit: Auch der letzte Arbeiter hat als 
Mensch und Christ eine hohe Wirde, die nicht 
verletzt werden darf und die mit Sklavenarbeit 
unvereinbar ist. Und wahrlich! Es war noth- 
wendig, dass der HI. Vater dies laut in die Welt 
hinausrief, wenn es auch merkwiirdig ist, dass 
das gesagt werden musste einer Welt, die sich 
ruhmt, das Erbe derer angetreten zu haben, die 
einmal das Evangelium von der ‘“Freiheit, 
Gleichheit und _ Briiderlichkeit” verkiindeten, 
dieses trtgerische Evangelium, das zur Knech- 
tung und Verelendung von ‘Tausenden, zu 
schreiender Ungleichheit und zum Klassenhass 
und Klassenkampf gefuhrt hat. Dieser Welt 


ruft der Hl. Vater zu: Achtet, respektiert in 
jedem Arbeiter den Menschen, das Ebenbild 
Gottes! 


Und ein Zweites, was der HI. Vater verlangt, 
ist der Respekt vor dem Vater und seinem 
heiligen Recht. Vaterrechte, Elternrechte sind 
unantastbar und wunverausserlich. Auch der 
Staat muss diese Rechte anerkennen. Der Vater 
hat das erste Recht in der Familie. Die Eltern haben 
das erste Recht auf die Kinder und deren Erziehung. 
Was Leo XIII. in seiner Enzyklika: “Rerum no- 
varum” hier betont, das hat der elfte Pius vor einem 
Jahr in seinem Rundschreiben tiber die christliche 
Erziehung des nahern und deutlicher noch aus- 
gefuhrt. 


Mit allem Nachdruck verlangt er die Freiheit, 
die das Naturrecht den Eltern gibt, ihre Kinder 
zu erziehen und sie zu unterrichten und unter- 
richten zu lassen, so, wie es ihr christlicher 
Glaube und ihr christliches Gewissen befehlen. — 
Es ist wieder merkwirdig, dass unsere Zeit, die 
das Wort von der Freiheit so oft im Munde 
fiihrt, auf dieses Naturrecht vergessen hat und 
Attentate auf das heilige Elternrecht sich klaglos 
gefallen lasst. 

Eine dritte Mahnung spricht der Hl. Vater 
aus: Habet Respekt vor der Familie. Die Fa- 
milie ist etwas Heiliges. Sie ist die Urzelle der 
Menschheit. Sie ist eine vollkommene Gesell- 
schaft. Sie hat heilige, unantastbare Rechte, die 
ihr von Natur eigen, also vom Schopfer in sie 
hineingelegt sind. Respektieret diese Rechte. 
Haltet die Ehe heilig und die Familie gesund, 
und dann wird auch die Gesellschaft gesund-und 
gliicklich bleiben. 

Eine vierte Lehre gibt uns der Lehrer auf 
Petri Stuhl: Eigenthum ist nicht Diebstahl, ist 
vielmehr etwas durch das Naturgesetz Gege- 
benes, etwas von Gott Gewolltes. 
Es gibt ein 7. und ein 
10. Gebot Gottes, damit aber auch ein von Gott 


verbrieftes Recht, sich in redlicher Arbeit Be- 


sitz und Eigenthum zu erwerben. Es ist sogar 


fiir den Familienvater eine Pflicht, durch Fleiss, — 


Soliditat und Sparsamkeit daftir besoret zu sein, 


| dass er fiir die Erziehung und Fortbildung | 
- siner Kinder, wie auch fiir die Tage der Krank- 


| heit und Verdienstlosigkeit etwas eriibrige. 


Vergreift euch © 
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Damit sind aber die ungeheuren Reichthumer, 
die sich dank einer skrupellosen Geldwirthschaft 
in den Handen Weniger angehauft, und damit 
sind auch die Riesengewinne aus Spekulationen 
und Borsenmanovern und sind ferner die muhe- 
losen unverhaltnismassig hohen Einkommen und 
Tantiémen nicht gerechtfertigt. Das alles verur- 
theilt auch der Papst. Hier muss der Staat mit 
einer weisen Gesetzgebung eingreifen, aber nicht 
mit brutaler Gewalt, die nur zerschlagt und zer- 
stért, jedoch nichts besseres schafft und nicht 
aufbaut. 

Horet auf die Kirche! Sie baut auf solidem 
Grund, auf dem Felsenfundament der gottlichen, 
ewigen Wahrheiten, nicht auf den Flugsand der 
Tagesmeinungen und falschen Grundsatze. Horet 
auf die Kirche! Sie tritt vor euch hin mit gott- 
licher Autoritat, im Auftrag desjenigen, der ge- 
sagt: “Gehet hinaus in alle Welt und lehret alle 
Volker!” Horet auf die Kirche! denn in ihr 
wirkt der Geist Gottes, der Geist der Wahrheit. 
Horet auf die Kirche! denn sie hat Mittel, sie 
allein, um jene Kluft zu tberbriicken, die heute 
tief und weit sich aufthut und die Menschen in 
zwei feindliche Lager trennt. 


Gebet der Kirche freie Bahn! und legt ihr 
keine Fesseln an! Lasset die Kirche gewahren, 
statt sie zu hemmen und sie zu verfolgen und ihr 
zu misstrauen. Gebet der Kirche freie Bahn 
und sie wird eure Kinder mit Lehrweisheit un- 
terrichten und sie zu Kindern Gottes erziehen. 
Sie wird die Arbeit euch erleichtern und heiligen 
durch den Hinweis auf den Heiland im Arbeits- 
gewand. Sie wird mit der Liebe einer Mutter 
eure Kranken pflegen und eure Wunden heilen. 
Sie wird mit dem Muth einer von Gott gesandten 


-Verkiinderin der Wahrheit und Gerechtigkeit 


vor die Machtigen und Reichen dieser Erde hin- 
treten und wird zu ihren Gewissen reden und 
Gerechtigkeit fordern. Sie wird zu deren Herzen 
sprechen und wird in ihnen die Liebe erwecken, 
auf dass diese Briicken baue tber jene Kliifte, die 
jetzt die Menschen in Hass auseinander reissen. 
Sie wird den Frieden und das Gltick euch brin- 
gen, das Gluck, das tiberall aufbliht, wo “Brider 
eintrachtig zusammenwohnen.” b 


Der Hl. Vater will, dass die Arbeiter sich 
organisieren und mit vereinter Kraft sich eine 
soziale Besserstellung erringen, aber er warnt, 
dass diese Vereine bloss wirthschaftliche Zwecke 
verfolgen und dass sie dies in erster Linie thun. 
Er will, dass diese Vereinigungen sich aufbauen 
auf dem soliden Grund der Religion und deren 
Erfassung und Vertiefung mit allem Ernst an- 
streben. Er will auch keine Losung der sozialen 
Frage auf dem Boden des Klassenkampfes, son- 


-dern auf dem Boden der Klassenverséhnung, und 


- will endlich schon gar nicht eine gewaltsame 
ng, sondern eine auf dem Wege der Gesetz- 
und des friedlichen, von christlich 


) 


Rundschreiben in die Welt hinausschickte, hat 
der Erdkreis aufgehorcht und fithrende Geister 
auch im nichtkatholischen Lager haben erkannt 
und bekannt: Wahrlich, der Papst hat recht. 
Das ist der Weg durch das soziale Labyrinth. 
Das fuhrt zur Lésung, das fithrt zum Frieden. 
Aber viele wollten nicht horen, und wieder an- 
dere glaubten, das seien weltfremde Gedanken, 
die mogen praktisch sein in den Stadten, in 
den Landern mit hochentwickelter Industrie, 
aber fiir die Allgemeinheit und gar furs Land : 
seien die Rathschlage und Warnungen Papst | 
Leos belanglos oder undurchfithrbar. Und 
heute? Heute muss es auch der Blinde er- | 
kennen: Doch, wahrhaftig! Der Papst hatte © 
recht. Er hat nicht zu schwarz gesehen, als er 
von den Gefahren redete und er hat von hoher 
Warte aus klar und wahr in die Zukunft ge- 
schaut. Heute sehen wir, wie die Ideen einer 
falschen Wirthschaftslehre nicht nur ganze Klas- | 
sen, sondern auch Volker verwirrt haben, und | 
mancherorts erkennt man, dass man zu unrecht — 
und zum grossen Schaden die Stimme des Hl. 
Vaters ungehort verhallen liess. 

So ‘das Hirtenschreiben, das mit einem 
schweren Vorwurf auch ftir die Katholiken der 
Welt endet. Angekommen an einem Wende- 
punkt der Geschichte, sollten wir uns nun end- 
lich dazu aufraffen und das so nothige Werk 
sozialer Reform in Angriff nehmen. Vernach- 
lassigen wir auch fernerhin, der _Erneuerung der — 
Gesellschaft ihre Wege zu weisen, so werden 
wir mitschuldig werden an allem Elend, das die 
Volker befallen wird, wenn sie noch weiter die 
der Losung harrenden sozialen Probleme nach 
eigenen Rezepten zu kurieren versuchen werden. 


i ee a 


Se 


Unsere Aufgabe und unsere Presse. ; 


Das Erscheinen des englischen “Wanderer” wird — 
auch von dem Schriftleiter des “Familienblatts und 
Missionsboten,” P. Franz Markert, S. V. D., als 
wiinschenswerth und zeitgemass begriisst. Ss 


Pater Markert, der sich wie wenige andere ameri-. 
kanische Redakteure das Recht freier Meinungs- 
ausserung gewahrt hat, erklart, wir hatten Zeitun- | 
gen gerade dieser Art nothwendig. Er weist u. a. 
auf einen der verderblichsten Misstande in uns- 
rem Presswesen hin, der jedem ernstdenkend 
Schriftleiter nicht nur viel zu schaffen macht, 
dern von Zeit zu Zeit auch die Freude an seine 
Berufe vdllig vergallt. Nur zu viele unsere k 
tholischen Blatter, heisst es im “Familie 

“ergehen sich Jahr aus Jahr ein in der V 
lichung und dem Breittreten von alle 
feeklatsch, Vereinsmeierei und Person 
sie eher ein Hinderniss fiir die 
wahrhaft katholischen Lebens und 
aussen sind als eine Forderung, die das k 
Blatt gewahren sollte.” 

as Marker hebt. 
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“Es durifte mehr als blosser Zufall sein,” setzt er wahrend der Rektor der Herz-Jesu Gemeinde, Rev. P. John 
idem hinzu, “dass diese drei Wochenschriften, die M.  Beierschmidt, C. SS. R., seinen Dank miindlich 
idas Beste darstellen, das wir hierzulande auf diesem ied San 
Felde besitzen, gerade aus jener Umwelt kommen, Der Verband erklarte sich solidarisch einver- 
jin der die deutsche Auffassung von Werthvollem, standen mit der Aeusserung des hochwst. Hrn. Erz- 
'Grundsatztreuem und griindlicher Art das Lebens- | Pischofs Curley, er vermoége Sonntags-Vorstellungen 
‘element darstellen.” Man kénne nur wiinschen, der Lichtbilderbihnen nicht das Wort zu reden, 
‘diese Art Journalismus mége stetig und sicher | ¢he deren Leiter nicht Garantie boten, nicht nur 
Schule machen. ; Sonntags, sondern auch an Wochentagen keine sitt- 
Von der Vorsehung scheint den Katholiken lich anstossigen oder frivolen Films vorfithren zu 
ideutscher Abstammung in Amerika die Aufgabe ge- vckeblaee 
‘stellt worden zu sein, konservative Grundsatze zu 
vertreten, und zwar auf allen Gebieten mensch- Aufgaben in der Gesetzgebung. 
lichen Denkens und Handelns. Wir sind ja auch Eine Reihe unserer Verbande befolgt den von 
‘das bodenstandigste Element der katholischen Be- Pius X. ausgesprochenen Rathschlag, die Ka- 
volkerung unsres Landes, das hier, wie einst in der tholische Aktion solle der Gesetzgezung sowohl 
alten Heimath, die Liebe zur Scholle pflegt. Des- als den bereits eingefitihrten Gesetzen besondere 
halb mitissen wir eine Presse haben, die unserer Beachtung schenken. 


Eigenart gerecht wird. Wenn wir nicht verlumpen 
wollen, untergehen im grosstadtischen Proletariat, 
/$O mUssen wir uns auf unser Erbe besinnen und 
die Pflichten, die es uns auferlegt. 


So heisst es im Bericht des “Wanderers” von 
St. Paul, tber die am 1. Marz abgehaltene Mo- 
natsversammlung des dortigen Stadtverbandes, 
Hr. F. C. Kueppers, Theilnehmern an den Jahres- 
versammlungen unseres Verbandes als eifriges 


Immer noch unpolitisch. Mitglied des Resolutions-Komitees bekannt, 

Fiir die Kenntniss des Versagens der Deutschen habe die Aufmerksamkeit auf zwei der Staats- 
im Offentlichen Leben unseres Landes ist der fol- | legislatur Minnesotas gegenwartig zur Berathung 
gende Ausspruch eines ausgezeichneten deutschen vorliegende Gesetze gelenkt. Darunter eins, das 
Diplomaten, Kurd von Schloezer, von Bedeutung. bestimmt, jede Veranderung in der Hohe der 
Wahrend seiner Amtszeit in Washington, wo er von von den Mitgliedern einer gegenseitigen Ver- 
1871-1881 das Deutsche Reich vertrat, schrieb er an | sicherungsgesellschaft zu leistenden Beitrage 
seinen Bruder, und zwar kurz nach der Prasidenten- und Auflagen dirfe nur mit Zustimmung der 
wahl im Herbste des Jahres 1876: Mehrheit aller Mitglieder eines solchen Ver- 
‘Der Amerikaner ist in bezug auf Selbstandigkeit der | bandes eingefthrt werden. Hr. Kueppers wies 
geborene Republikaner. Und hier merkt man, was dem |, .auf die diesem Gesetz innewohnende Gefahr 
Deutschen noch fehlt! Der Deutsche ist politisch unreif. hin, mit der Bemerkung, die dlteren Mitglieder 


Er will und muss gegangelt werden. In Amerika bildet 


sich unter den giinstigsten klimatischen Bedingungen ein der Katholischen Unterstitzungs-Gesellschaft 


neuer Mensch heraus. Der Deutsche muss noch geriittelt | wirden sich ja der Schwierigkeiten erinnern, 
und geschiittelt werden, ehe er das wird, was Bismarck auf die man stiess, als es galt, die im Jahre 1902 
yon ihm erwartet. Unpolitisch ein famoser Kerl, ebenso | und 1915 abgehaltenen Generalversammlungen 
militarisch—politisch ein Esel. Das nimmt er nattirlich aecesNerbandtcer Gr iden otlnecn digkeit, die 


hdllisch tibel.” 1) 

Dies passt auch auf den Deutschen in Amerika, 
der unpolitisch heriiber kommt, und so bleibt wie er 
war. Daher sind solche Gestalten, wie z. B. seiner 
Zeit Governor Altgeld, von Illinois, so selten unter 
uns. Thatsachlich vermdgen sich jene wenigen 
Deutschamerikaner, die politisches Geschick ent- 
wickeln, nicht einmal auf ihre Stammesgenossen zu Paranicn verde euiane Zolchen sche tee ae 


iat oo oe ae Eg a aa ternehmen, so ware es dennoch thoricht, erklarte 

eg eh ite BERS een. : Redner, sich die Wege dazu versperren zu las- 
' » sen. Das betf. Gesetz sei daher abzulehnen. 

oe PEUEES ce berm MONEE Abzulehnen sei des weiteren der Zusatz zu dem bereits 

° bestehenden Alterspensions-Gesetz. Wahrend es gegen- 

_ Jede der fiinf deutschen Gemeinden Baltimores | wartig den Counties anheimgestellt bleibe, die Pension 

erhielt $280 als Antheil an dem finanziellen Ergeb- einzufuhren oder nicht, beabsichtige die schwebende Gesetz- 


Raten zu erhohen, zu tiberzeugen. Bei diesen 
Gelegenheiten handelte es sich jedoch aus- 
schliesslich darum, eine ausgesuchte, aus Dele- 
gaten der Vereine bestehende Gruppe ftr die 
Erkenntnis zu gewinnen, man miusse die Ge- 
bithren erhohen. Obwohl die Unterstutzungs- 
Gesellschaft nicht leicht wieder in die Lage 


: vorlage sie zu zwingen, das zu thun, ohne Rticksicht zu 
des vom Maryland Zweig des C. V. veranstalte- nehmen auf die in den einzelnen Grafschaften herrschenden 
Bazars. Bestimmt war das Geld zur Ver- | Umstande. 
lung an Nothleidende. Redner erklarte, das erwahnte Amendement sei ein 
ler Marz-Versammlung des Verbandes lagen die Dank- weiterer Versuch, dem Staate Recht und Gewalt zu ver- 
en der Pfarrer der St. Jakobus, St. Michaels, Hl. leihen, den kleineren Gemeinwesen Vorschriften zu machen. 
und Vierzehn HI. Nothhelfer Gemeinden vor, Mit anderen Worten, es gilt nicht nur im Bund, sondern 


auch in den Ejinzelstaaten der Neigung, die Centralisation 
merikanische Briefe. Berlin u. Lpzg. 1927, p. 145. zu befordern, zu widerstehen und entgegenzuarbeiten, 


a G; nies eal a 
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Sechzigjahriges Vereinsjubilaum. 

Immer haufiger vermogen nun unsere Unter- 
stiitzungsvereine den Gedenktag ihrer Grundung, 
sei es vor fiinfundzwanzig, fiinfzig, sechzig oder 
wohl fiinfundsiebzig Jahren, zu begehen. Auf sech- 
zig Jahre ehrenvoller Thatigkeit im Dienste der 
gegenseitigen Hilfe vermag nun der St. Bonifatius 
Verein zu New Haven zurtickzublicken, der seinen 
Ehrentag am 8. Marz mit Gottesdienst und feier- 
licher Generalkommunion beging. Worte der 
Anerkennung sprach bei dieser Gelegenheit Rev. 
John Heller, Pfarrer der St. Bonifatius Gemeinde, 
mit der der Verein seit seiner Griindung in engster 
Verbindung stand. Der Redner betonte sowohl 
die vom Verein gepflegten Werke der Nachsten- 
liebe, wie auch seine fiir Gemeinde und Kirche 
gebrachten Opfer. 

Sein besonderes Bestreben in jiingster Zeit war darauf 
gerichtet, jiingere Manner fiir den Verein anzuwerben. 
Man gab ein besonderes Flugblatt heraus, in der Absicht, 
diesen Zweck zu fordern, mit dem Erfolg, dass bisher 
bereits acht neue Mitglieder, samtlich junge Manner, aufge- 
nommen wurden, wahrend das Aufnahmegesuch sechs 
weiterer Kandidaten vorliegt. 


* Henry A. Schmitz * 


Einen kommenden Fiihrer im Central-Verein 
nannte Hr. Joseph Frey vor etwa 20 Jahren bereits 
den nun unerwartet vom Tode abberufenen Hrn. 
Henry: A. Schmitz, der eine Reihe von Jahren hin- 
durch Prasident des Staatsverbandes Wisconsin 
war, und als solcher den Generalversammlungen des 
C. V. anwohnte. Stets eifrig betheiligt an allen 
Verhandlungen, besonders jenen des Komitees ftir 
Beschliisse. Doch nicht nur Staatsverband und 
C. V. hatten an dem Verstorbenen einen eifrigen 
Mitarbeiter und Forderer; bis in die letzte Zeit wid- 
mete Hr. Schmitz der Arbeit im engen Kreise des 
Lokalvereins und der Distriktsverbande  seines 
Staates fortgesetzte Aufmerksamkeit. Zudem war 
er einer der eifrigsten BefOrderer des vom Staats- 
verband Wisconsin besonders gepflegten Redewett- 
streits, an dem sich auf dessen Generalversamm- 
lungen die junge Mannerwelt so eifrig betheiligt. 


Hr. Schmitz war Vorsteher des mit dieser Veran-' 


staltung beauftragten Komitees. 


Der Verstorbene war in Jahre 1862 in Racine, Wis., 
geboren; in Appleton verbrachte er seine Mannesjahre und 
dort griindete er seine Familie, Zwei seiner Sohne traten in 
den Priesterstand. An der dort abgehaltenen Leichenfeier 
betheiligten sich als Vertreter des Staatsverbandes dessen 
Prasident Hr. Frank C. Blied, und die Herren John A. 
Roehl, Max Leutermann, Anton Dreis und Harry Chapman. 


Missionshilfe durch Vereine anregen! 

Die Forderung des Missionswesens wurde 
von der letztjahrigen Versammlung des Staats- 
verbandes Connecticut allen angeschlossenen Ve- 
reinen zur Pflicht gemacht. Daher erreichen die 
C. St. nun von Zeit zu Zeit fiir Missionare be- 


stimmte Gaben aus jenem Staate. So schickte uns - 


Hr. Alois H. Schwartz, Sekretar jenes Staatsver- 
bandes, anfangs Marz $13.73, das Ergebnis einer 
in dem Verein der Hl. Familie zu Waterbury 
aufgenommenen Penny-Kollekte. 

Es ware wiinschenswerth, wenn auf den kom- 


mangelnden Geldmitteln ! 


menden Jahresversammlungen unserer Staats- 
verbinde der Unterstiitzung der Missionen im 
In- und Auslande Beachtung geschenkt und den 
Vereinen besonders anempfohlen wurde, einmal 
im Jahre eine Kollekte zum Besten des Missions- 
fonds des C. V. aufzunehmen. Wir sind tber- 
zeugt, dass jedem auf diesen Vorschlag ein- 
gehenden Verein daraus besonderer Segen 
erwachsen wird. 


Auch die Missionare miissen sich einschranken! 

Ein kurzer, aber inhaltsreicher Ausspruch, dessen 
ganze, schwere Tragweite ein an die C. St. gerichte- 
ter Brief des hochwst. Apostol. Vikars Thomas 
Spreiter, O. S. B., datiert vom 31. Januar in der 
Mission Inkamana in Stid-Afrika, zu erkennen 
giebt : 

“Tch musste am Anfang dieses Jahres wegen der trost- 
losen finanziellen Lage schon Schulen schliessen und Kate- 
chisten entlassen. Da schickt Gott uns Ihre Gabe und eine 
ebenso grosse fiir eine neue Mission aus der Schweiz. 
Damit ist der Noth freilich noch nicht abgeholfen, noch 
lange nicht, aber es ist doch eine augenblickliche Hilfe. 
Darum inniges und herzliches Vergelt’s Gott, dass Sie an 
uns gedacht haben und das Legat uns zugewendet. Wir 
wollen im Gebete Ihrer nicht vergessen und auch nicht 
des Verstorbenen, aus dessen Besitz die Gabe uns zuge- 
flossen ist. 

“Tch will nicht klagen, denn Gott weiss was gut ist fur 
uns, ich kann nur sagen, dass wir in Bedrangnis sind, wie 
ich aber meine, noch lange nicht so, wie manche Erwerbs- 
lose in den verschiedenen Landern. Wir mtissen uns eben 
einschranken und sehen wie wir einigermassen durchkom- 
men, um das zu halten, was wir bisher angefangen haben. 
So habe ich vor einem Monat schon einen Platz fiir eine 
Kirche verloren, weil weder ich noch die arme Gemeinde 
die Abzahlung leisten konnté; so verlor ich dieser Tage 
eine Schule (an eine prot. Sekte), die mir schon zwei 
Jahre angeboten war, weil ich eben kein Geld habe zum 
Bauen. Einen anderen Schulplatz kann ich nicht kaufen, 
weil....So geht es weiter. Verzeihen Sie, dass ich das 
alles geschrieben. Was das Herz bedrangt, kommt eben 
aufs Papier.” 


* * x 


“Sie spielen wirklich ein Wenig gottliche Vor- 
sehung. Wir zerbrachen uns den Kopf, wie wir es 
fertig bringen sollten, den Mann zu bezahlen, der 
uns die Windpumpe aufstellt und den ‘Tank’ her- 
stellt, und nun kommt Thr Check.” So schreibt 
man uns aus der Mission Tses in Siidwest-Afrika, 
hinzufiigend: 

“Mit welcher Dankbarkeit wir die Gabe in Empfang 
nehmen, kénnen Sie sich denken. Die Arbeitsleute sollte 
man doch schliesslich sofort bezahlen, weil sie ja leben 
mussen; die Storeleute kann man schon eher warten lassen.” 

Wie andere Theile Siid-Afrikas, leidet auch die 
ehemalige deutsche Kolonie S. W. Afrika schwer 
unter der Heimsuchung einer seit Jahren andauern- 
den Diirre, die die Mission zwang einen neuen 
Brunnen zu bohren, der jedoch nach Monatsfrist 
bereits versiegte. Also abermals neue Ausgaben bei | 


oa 


* Ok ok = 

Immer wieder miissen wir unsere Vereine bitten | 
und mahnen, sich doch des Missionswerkes anzu 
nehmen., Aus allen Windrichtungen kommen die fast 
flehentlichen Bitten der Missionare, ihrer nicht zu_ 
vergessen. Fir deren viele soll hier der Apost. M 
sionar P. Matthias Mollersmann, O. F. } 


S| 


